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HER ROYAL ROBES OF STATE. 


PHOTOGRAPHED IN THE DRAW 
ING-ROOM AT 8T. JAMES’S PALACE, WHILE 8 
: HE WAS ATTENDED BY REPRESENTATIV. 
THIS WAS ONE OF HB! LAST NOTABLE SOCIAL FUNCTIONS. a 
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Gen. Merritt on West Point Hazing. 


(Specially contributed to Leslie’s Weekly by Major-General Wesley 
Merritt, U. S. A., former Superintendent of the 
West Point Military Academy.) 

WHEN I was a cadet at 
West Point, from 1855 to 
1860, I was opposed to 
hazing, both asa ‘‘ plebe” 
and as an upper classman, 
though I had to endure a 
good deal of what was 
termed ‘‘ yanking.” That 
consisted of pulling a 
sleeping cadet out of bed 
and dropping him on the 
floor. This, as a rule, did 
no harm, though I re- 
member one fellow-cadet 
who was rather seriously 
pleasantry, of 


MAJOR-GENERAL WESLEY 
MERRITT. 


hurt. ‘‘ Yanking” amounted only to a 
course, but it was annoying and unjust when added to all 
the hard work that the ‘‘ plebes” were required to perform 
through the day. 

I recollect that three of us occupied a tent together, and 
that we took turns in sleeping in the most exposed posi- 
tion. That was in the bed at the front of the tent. One 
night, when I was awarded what was considered the safest 
place—the bed at the rear—I sank to sleep with a blissful 
sense of security. The next thing that I knew I was flying 
through the air, and landed jarringly on my back. Another 
form of hazing in those days consisted of the unmerciful 
chaffing of new men, but I always endeavored to give back 
as much as I received. 

Fighting, in the sense of to day, had not been instituted 
then. There was no ‘‘scrapping committee,” and combats 
between representatives of classes were unheard of. Dur- 
ing my whole time at West Point I had but one fight, and 
that was with a fellow-classman over a personal matter. 
The new kind of fighting is to be unsparingly condemned, 
as the man who has been at West Point a year, and has 
been training all that time, is sure to be better qualified for 
a personal encounter than a man of the same height and 
weight who is fresh from home. For this reason a fight 
between a ‘‘plebe” and second year’s man amounts to a 
piece of brutality. 

There are a great many army officers—though there 
were more formerly than at present—who heartily favor 
hazing, on the principle that it is in the interest of dis- 
cipline and teaches the future officer to obey without hesi- 
tation. One of the chief difficulties that I encountered 
when superintendent of the academy, from 1882 to 1887, 
was that quite a number of the younger officers were dia- 
metrically opposed to my views on hazing—so much so, in 
fact, that I could not obtain their cheerful acquiescence in 
what I was trying to do to stop the practice, 

I found, to put the matter plainly, that I had to deal 
with old ‘‘cranks” and with young ‘‘cranks.” The older 
ones were some of the members of the academic board, 
and the younger ones were cadets who thought they 
** knew it all.” For the first three years I was very much 
interested in my work. During the last two years there 
was so little co-operation with me in my efforts to abolish 
hazing that I became very tired of the post, and was glad 
when my appointment asa general officer relieved me of 
» the superintendency. 

Will hazing ever be stopped at West Point ? Not unless 
drastic measures are employed. The superintendent must 
be a man who is bitterly,opposed to hazing, and I believe 
Colonel Mills thoroughly meets that requirement. When 
he makes a recommendation to the war department to dis- 
miss a cadet froia the service-that recommendation should 
be promptly and favorably acted upon. It is hard indeed 
to get absolute evidence against any cadet, but sometimes 
the superintendent knows a cadet’s guilt as conclusively as 
he could upon the most positive testimony. 

When I was in command at West Point President Cleve- 
land and Secretary of War Endicott supported me most 
loyally at all times. I dismissed one man who was impli- 

(Continued on page 107.) 


Let No Guilty Man Escape! 


SURPRISE is manifested because Lewis Nixon, chairman of 
Tammany’s Committee of Five, which has been investigating 
vice in New York, says that a combination of influential men 
high in the counsels of Tammany Hall has been systematically 
levying millions of blackmail upon the disreputable resorts of our 
great city. Noone ought to besurprised at this statement. It 
is not new. The Rev. Dr. Parkhurst, the Mail and Express and 
the Times, all set the matter forth in fullest’ detail years ago. 

The apathy of the public has been and is amazing. Vice ex- 
ists, and its haunts are not secret. The exact schedule of blaek- 
mail levied by political bosses has been printed, with the names 
of the men who made the collections and the names of some of 
those who paid blackmail. The only question has been regard- 
ing the chief organizers and beneficiaries of this atrocious sys- 
tem. Can there be any doubt as to their identity? A few 
obscure pot-house politicians suddenly loom up as owners of 
magnificent residences and as men of enormous wealth. They 
were glad, a short time ago, to accept any kind of a job that 
would pay their board and clothes. They are wealthy now. 
Where did they acquire these sudden riches? Isn’t it about 
time that they were summoned before a tribunal to answer ? If 
the summons is ever sent out these men will do what Tweed did 
—flee the city ! 

It begins to look as if the first thing necessary in this matter 
was to wipe out the present police department of New York 
City, at least its managing head. The new police bill intro- 
duced at Albany will accomplish this. Whether it violates the 
home-rule principle or not is not so much the question as whether 
the city of New York shall be saved from those who would de- 
stroy it body and soul. 

There is evidence enough on hand to convict some of the 
villains. What New York wants is a grand jury that will in- 
dict, a district attorney who will prosecute, a trial jury that 
will convict, and a judge who will sentence the rascals. 

Is it possible to find these ? We believe so, but there must be 
aggressive, courageous leadership, and the man who leads the 
movement ought to be the next mayor of New York. 

Let no guilty man escape. 


BERRA EES ie 
The Dying Queen. 
By RANDALL N, SAUNDERS. 


THE world to-day is wrapt in gloom: 
The nations mourn that she, 
Who held in hand an empire’s doom, 
Is launching on that sea 
Where ruler, subject, at the test, 
Sails forth to find that all the best 
Is that the one who ruleth best 
SHALL BE! 
She ruled, and nations held their breath: 
She ruled, and worlds will mourn her death. 


Bryan’s Last Chance. 


THE completion of the official count of the vote of 1900 for 


President makes several things plain. There was noapathy in 
the canvass. Neither of the great parties has anything to fear 
from the minor organizations in ordinary canvasses. Bryan’s 
career as a presidential quantity bas ended. 

In making the announcement in his pathetic speech at the 
Jackson Day banquet at Chicago, recently, that he had retired 
to private life, Mr. W. J. Bryan recognized the arbitrament of 
fate. He emphasized the finality of lis conclusion by asking in 
a tearful voice that the members of the club be was addressing 
would change the name of their organization from that of the 
Bryan League, and give it the name of one of the fathers of 
Democracy. 

The total popular vote in 1900 was 13,967,299, which was 
43,921 in excess of the vote of 1896. This is the smallest gain 
which has been scored over the presidential election immediately 
preceding since the civil war days. The fact, though, that 
the canvass of 1896 was the mostexciting which the United 
States has had since 1860, and that an abnormally large vote 
was drawn out on that account, will partly account for the 
narrowness of the gap between the total for that year and that 
for 1900. In 1900 Bryan’s defeat was foreshadowed long before 
election day arrived, and there was, consequently, a smaller in- 
centive to go to the polls than in 1896. 

In the aggregate the vote for the minor parties was smaller in 
1900 than it was in some preceding canvasses, though the Pro- 
hibitionist candidate, Woolley, with 206,000 votes, made a gain 
of 64,000 over the two sections of his party in 1896. Debs, the 
Social Democratic nominee of 1900, with 92,000 votes, far sur- 
passed any previous Socialist candidate, and, moreover, there 
was a Socialist Labor party in the field in the recent election, 
and it polled 33,000 votes. But Wharton Barker, the straight- 
out Populist, who boasted that he would poll a vote of 1,500,000, 
had only 46,000. Weaver, the Populist candidate of 1892, with 
his 1,000,000 votes, had a support which was three times as great 
as that which was given to the candidates of all the minor 
parties combined in 1900. Barker’s fiasco represents the last 
rally of the Populists. Their members are going back to the 
organizations, Republican or Democratic, from which they 
were originally drawn, and as a party they will never figure 
in another canvass. The Socialist is probably a coming party 
of considerable proportions, but it can never seriously endanger 
either of the two great organizations. 

Bryan’s weakness has been demonstrated so conspicuously 
that no great party will ever again daretomake him its candi- 
date. President McKinley received 106,134 more votes in 1900 
than he did in 1896, and Mr. Bryan received 134,744 fewer votes 
in the latter year than in the former. In 1896 President Mc- 
Kinley’s plurality over Bryan was 613,752, and his majority over 
all the candidates was 298,486. His plurality in 1900 was 854,630 
and his majority 468,208, His majority in the electoral college 
was 95 in 1896 and 137 in 1900. Mr. McKinley’s lead in the pop- 
ular vote in 1900 was 90,000 greater than Grent’s in 1872. He had 


* 


a larger absolute plurality of votes than any other President 
ever obtained. 

Bryan’s weakness as a candidate can be shown in other ways. 
Outside of the ex-slave States he got only 13 of bis 155 electoral 
votes in 1900. In the region west of the Mississippi, which con 
tributed Bryan and Bryanism to the Democracy, Bryan lost 
322,205 in the popular vote in 1900 as compared with 1896, while 
McKinley gained 227,532 votes. In almost every State Bryan 
ran behind the candidate for Governor, or whatever other 
nominee headed the State ticket on his side. In Minnesota, for 
example, while Lind, the Bryanite candidate for Governor, was 
beaten by only 2,300 votes, Bryan was 77,000 behind McKinley. 

Democratic reorganization is necessary and inevitable. The 
Cleveland element of the party will furnish the candidate and 
the platform for 1904. Two well-organized and intelligently di 
rected parties are necessary for the satisfactory operation of 
popular government. It will be better forthe Republican party 
and immeasurably better for the country to have the Democracy 
come forward again with the sanity and the potency which 
it displayed in the days when Tilden, Cleveland, and Hancock 
were its standard-bearers. 


The Plain Truth. 


IT was regarded as a very rash prediction when a prominent 
public man, a few years ago, declared that the time would come 
when a request would be made for an apportionment of the 
pension moneys of the government among surviving Confeder 
ate as well as Union soldiers. That we are approaching a situ 
ation which might readily lead up to such a condition of affairs 
is evidenced by the introduction of a bill in Congress, recently, 
by Mr. Richardson, of Alabama, which authorizes the estab- 
lishment of a home for disabled volunteer soldiers at Hunts- 
ville, Ala., and which provides for the admission therein of 
veterans of the Union army, and also of such ex-Confederates 
as may be recommended by the Alabama State board of ex- 
aminers in charge of the State Confederate Veterans’ Home. 
Many persons who still cherish bitter remembrances of the 
struggle of nearly forty years ago will strenuously protest 
against the passage of Mr. Richardson’s bill. Perhaps it is a 
little ahead of its time, but it will be remembered that it took 
years for Congress to consent to the enactment of a bill for the 
removal of the political disabilities of ex-Confederate soldiers, 
During the Spanish-American war a sweeping bill of this char 
acter, introduced by Senator Hill, of New York, was passed 
almost without opposition. The new century opens with a 
warmer feeling of kinship between the North and the South 
than has been manifested since the sectional break began 
With the rapid fligbt of time it will not be long before the ex 
Confederate and the Union soldier will both be regarded rather 
as historic characters than as reminders of a bitter struggle. 


The spice of danger and the occasional dash of romance 
which serve to make the career of a war correspondent so at- 
tractive to a certain class of minds, are largely offset in rea! 
life by the discomforts and privations incident to existence in 
camps and on marches in inclement weather, with insufficient 
food and shelter, and under other unhappy conditions. How hard 
and exhaustive such a life may be is best illustrated by the fact 
that an alarmingly large proportion of the newspaper correspond 
ents who followed the fighting columns in the first year of the 
war in South Africa feil victims to disease and died on the field of 
duty. The press representatives in China have fared but little, 
if any, better. In a private letter from Sydney Adamson, the 
talented artist and correspondent of LESLIE’Ss WEEKLY in 
China, who has been at the front with General Chaffee from 
the beginning, he uncomplainingly, but as a matter of present 
interest, tells of the miseries he has been compelled to endure 
since the advent of cold weather. His only shelter has been a 
Chinese hovel with a mud floor and with windows covered with 
newspapers. Through the cracks the icy winds blow freely and 
the powdered snow drifts over everything, making it almost 
impossible at times to keep a light ora fire going. To make 
matters worse, some of the hapless newspaper men had provided 
themselves only with thin khaki clothing and cotton socks 
What the situation of these has been with the thermometer run 
ning down as low as thirty degrees below zero can be faintly 
imagined. Insome cases where such hardships have brought 
spells of sickness, the suffering has been further increased by a 
lack of available medical aid. 


A tempest in a teapot has been raised over the removal of 
Silas W. Burt from the State civil-service commission of New 
York by Governor Odell. It is well for those who criticise the 
action of the Governor to remember that, in effect, the Governor 
is himself the State civil-service commission. He has the power 
of appointment and removal, and no important act of the com- 
mission is effective until he approves it. It is for him to direct 
what the members of the board should and should not do. They 
are little more than confidential clerks in the execution of bis 
directions. Having the responsibility, it is perfectly natural 
that the Governor should desire to choose his own men to carry 
into effect his purposes. Colonel Burt was appointed to the 
board as a Democrat, though, by his own confession, he has 
recently voted for a Republican Governor, and cannot be fairly 
classed as an out-and-out member of his party. The Demo- 
cratic leaders protested against his appointinent, and are 
pleased with bis removal. The statute provides that not more 
than two of the three commissioners shall be adherents of the 
same political party, and Governor Odell has selected for Colonel 
Burt’s place Mr. John E. Kraft of Kingston, a Democratic 
leader of recogaized probity and ability. Three successive Gov- 
ernors had retained Colonel Burt on the civil-service board, 
mainly because of the pressure of bis friends, who believed that 
he was a fit and capable representative of their purposes and 
desires, but even these sincere and deyete2 .dmirers of a most 
persistent office-holder like Colove! Burt will hardly insist that 
he deserves a life tenure of the place. It is Governor Odell’s 
purpose to reorganize the State civil-service commission. Until 
he has completed that work we agree with the New York Trib- 
une that the public should refrain from criticism. As for 
Colonel Burt, we ire inclined to believe that he is not the only 
civil-service refcrmer in this State, and his office-holding pro- 
clivities can rvobably be satisfied again, as they have been in 
the past, in some other field of usefulness. 
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“EOPLE| TALKED } ABOUT 


= The bumorous literature of England will lose the touch of 
a master hand when Sir John Tenniel retires from the staff of 
Punch, as he has an 
nounced his intention of 
doing at an early date. 
As Sir John is now eigh 
ty years old, it is not sur- 
prising that heshould de- 
sire relief from further 
active service. He has 
been connected with 
Punch for full half a 
century, and few issues 
of that journal have ap- 
peared in all that time 
which have not con- 
tained one or more spec- 
imens of his creative ge- 
nius. Since 1862 he has 
supplied the full-page 
cartoon every week, this 
always beinga “hit” on 
some prominent news 
event of the hour. These 
Tenniel cartoons have 
been the foremost feat- 
ure of English comic lit- 








SIR JOHN TENNIEL, THE FAMOUS erature, and have been 
ENGLISH CARICATURIST, ABOUT at times an important 
TO RETIRE FROM THE STAFF factor in moulding or di 
OP lv PORCH. recting public opinion. 
Sir John had never studied in an art school when Funch dis- 
covered him in 1850, and had no idea of his own powers as a 
cartoonist. He had contributed a few cartoons, but his ambi- 
tions at the time were in the direction of a higher order of art 
work. But under the congenial and appreciative management 
and associations of Punch his special gift soon developed itself 
and brought him fame and fortune. It is said that the most 
powerful cartoon he ever drew was one printed after Gladstone 
had introduced his Home Rule bill. It had for its caption the 
single word ‘* Mad !” 
=The science of aeronautics is attracting more attention at 
the present time than ever before in its history. Several new 
and ingenious air-ships 
have been tested before 
the public in the past 
few months, including 
the remarkable machine 
of Count Zeppelin, and 
there is reason for the 
belief that the world is 
to be favored at an early 
date with a successful 
solution of the problem 
of aerial navigation. An 
event significant of the 
large possibilities in that 
direction was the recent 
balloon voyage of Count 
Henry de la Vaul, the 
French aeronaut, from 
Paris, France, to Kiew, 
Russia, a distance of 
1,304 miles. This is the 
longest balloon voyage 
ever made. Theair-ship 
in which this remarkable 
flight was made is cailed 
the Centaure, and was 
built according to plans 
invented by the count 
himself. The count was 
accompanied on the journey by one friend only, the Count 
Castillon de Saint Victor. The balloon was well stocked with 
provisions and equipped with all needful apparatus for aerial 
observations. Not a single unpleasant incident marred the 
trip, which goes on record as the most notable voyage through 
the air ever accomplished. 
=Prince George of Greece is now said to be sure of adding 
to his other titles and dignities that of son-in-law to the Prince 
of Wales. Prince 
George has been 
in London lately, 
looking over the 
ground, as it were, 
and it is said the 
preliminaries are 
at last arranged. 
The bride-prospect- 
ive is Princess Vic- 
toria Alexandra 
Olga Mary, the 
only unmarried 
daughter of the 
present King and 
Queen of England. 
Her sister Louise 
married the Duke 





COUNT HENRY DE LA VAUL, WHO 
HAS BROKEN ALL RECORDS FOR 
BALLOON VOYAGES. 





PRINCE GEORGE OF GREECE, SAID TO BE 
ENGAGED TO PRINCESS VICTORIA. 


cess Victoria will be thirty-three next July, and doubtless 





would have been married a decade ago if she had not been 
troubled with occasional attacks of melancholia, which caused 
some uneasiness concerning her health. Perhaps the prevailing 
scarcity of respectable princes of sufficiently high rank had 
something to do with it. Prince George was appointed by the 
Powers to be high commissioner of Crete after that bothersome 
little island came so near getting all Europe into war. The 
prince has done his work to the general satisfaction, and inci 
dentally is said to be making a good deal of money out of 
Cretan investments. He is a heavy, good-natured, blond prince, 
upon whom it is said the princess does not look with any great 
favor. 
*? Early in the year 1901, The Right Rev. Bishop Edward 
Henry Bickersteth, Bishop of Exeter, England, is to retire from 
his bishopric, for reasons 
1 of age, he having reached 
three-score and fifteen 
years. He was born Jan- 
uary 25th, 1825, and last 
year he fixed upon his 
seventy- fifth birthday as 
the time for his retire- 
ment. He has been a 
bishop for fifteen years. 
He is widely known in 
the United States and 
among all English-speak- 
ing peoples in two particu- 
lars: first, as a bymnist, 
and, secondly, as a poet. 
About thirty of his hymns 
have come into common 
use in the hymnals of dif- 
ferent countries and de- 
nominations, and about 
one-third of these have had 
THE RIGHT REV. BISHOP EDWARD exceptional circulation. 
HENRY BICKERSTETH, BISHOP Their first lines are as fol- 
OF EXETER, ENGLAND. lows: 1. ‘“‘O God, the 
tock of Ages ;” 2. ‘Almighty Father, hear our cry ;” 3. 
‘*Come ye yourselves apart and rest a while ;” 4, ‘‘ Father 
of heaven above ;” 5. ‘‘ My God, my Father, dost Thou call ?” 
6. O Jesu, Saviour of the lost ;’ 7. ‘* Peace, perfect peace ;” 
8. ** Rest in the Lord ;” 9. ‘‘ Stand, Soldier of the Cross ;” 10, 
‘*Thine, Thine forever ;” 11. ** Till He come ;” 12. ‘‘ Not wor- 
thy, Lord, to gather up the crumbs.” His greatest poem was 
issued in 1867, and was entitled, ‘‘ Yesterday, To-day, and 
Forever.” It has passed through twenty-four editions. It has 
had a wide reading for the better part of a generation. It con- 
sisted of twelve books, written in blank verse, and its theme 
was a picture of the Past, Present,and Future, as a human 
soul would realize each in heaven, earth, and hell. The theme 
would be a worthy one for the genius of a Milton or a Dante. 
That Dr., now Bishop, Bickersteth was able to popularize it so 
widely and so long is a sufficient tribute to his own talent as a 
poet. 
=Among the remarkable group of story -writers which 
northern Europe ‘has produced during thé past quarfer of a 
century, no 
one has been 
so popular 
with the mass 
of readers as 
Henry Sien 
kiewicz, the 
Polish novel- 
ist. While 
the writings 
of Tolstoi and 
Ibsen have a 
higher _ liter- 
ary value, 
and will prob 
ably endure 
much longer, 
the “Quo 
Vadis” of 
Sienkiewicz 
must stand as 
a striking ex- 
ample of the emotional type of fiction in the best modern style. 
As a realistic picture of the revolting and loathsome condition 
of society prevailing in Rome during the reign of Nero and the 
persecution of the Christians, nothing has ever been written 
equal to ‘‘ Quo Vadis.” The bloody and awful scenes in the 
arena, the hideous tortures inflicted on innocent women and 
children, the disgusting orgies of Nero and his associates, the 
noble and heroic conduct of the martyred Christians—all these 
things are depicted by Sienkiewicz with startling fidelity. Be- 
cause of its passionate tone, its high romantic coloring, its 
tragic features, its scenes of tender love and touching pathos, 
‘** Quo Vadis” has lent itself well to dramatization, and a play 
based upon it has had a successful run now of two or more sea- 
sons on the stage. Sienkiewicz, it may,be added, is really of 
Lithuanian origin. His family removed from Lithuania to Po- 
land about the time of his birth, on account of a war with 
Russia. Sienkiewicz emigrated to California in 1876, intending 
to make that State his permanent place of residence, but, for 
some reason, be abandoned bis intention and returned to Europe. 
=That part of Africa over which Germany holds sway has 
never been very large, and it is smaller now than it was at the 
beginning of the present century. It consists now of a region 
known as Kamerun, fronting on the Gulf of Guinea and with 
an area of about 60,000 square miles. It is for the most part an 
ubhealthful and altogether uninviting country, and the cost of 
governing it has always largely exceeded the revenue which 
Germany has drawn from it. One of the best Governors it has 
ever had wus Herr von Liebert. Under his administration the 
colony prospered to an unusual degree, and the natives were 
peaceful and contented. Governor von Liebert spent much of 
his time in traveling over his domain, and in these trips was 
often accompanied by his wife. The absence of anything bear- 
ing the semblance of roads, and many other embarrassments 
and difficulties besetting travel in’a country of torrid heat and 








HENRY SIENKIEWICZ, THE POLISH NOVELIST, 
AUTHOR OF ** QUO VADISs.” 





FRAU VON LIEBERT, WIFE OF THE EX-GOVERNOR OF GERMAN 
EAST AFRICA. 


impassable jungles, made it necessary for Frau von Liebert to 
adopt the style of dress shown in our illustration. 

No citizen of New York is held in higher esteem to-day 
by all classes in the metropolis than the Hon. Charles Stewart 
Smith. He has been 
closely identified with 
nearly every movement 
for the betterment of the 
city, political, social, and 
material, which has 
taken place in the past 
thirty years. He has 
been president of the 
Chamber of Commerce, 
a member of the com- 
mittee of seventy, and 
of other civic organiza 
tions devoted to the pro- 
motion of good municipal 
government. Toall these 
he has given freely and 
continuously of his time, 
means, and energies. He 
has never sought office 
for himself, and his de- 





HON. CHARLES STEWART SMITH, 5 - . 
LEADER OF THE ANTI-VICE votion to the city’s in- 
CRUSADERS. terests has been of the 
most unselfish order. When the committee of fifteen.was ap- 
pointed recently at a meeting of citizens in the Chamber of 


Commerce to prosecute a campaign against protected vice in 


New York, Mr. Smith was immediately suggested as the most 
competent person to head the committee as chairman. This 
position he declined for business reasons, but remains a mem- 
ber of the organization in charge of one of its most important 
lines of investigation. Mr. Smith’s associates on the committee 
of fifteen are all men of high character and standing, like him- 
self, and there can be no doubt that the great work committed 
to their charge will be pursued with vigor and determination 
to the end. 

Not all the cares and anxieties which are commonly re- 
puted to go with the possession of great riches have been 





THE CHARMING GRANDDAUGHTERS OF THE LATE JAY GOULD. 


enough to cast a shadow over the domestic peace and joy cf Mr. 
George J. Gould, chief heir to the vast wealth and the equally 
vast business responsibilities of bis father, the great railway 
financier, Jay Gould. Mr. Gould’s marriage to Miss Edith King- 
don was a true love match, as all the world knows, and she 
outcome of that union has been all that any happy-hearted and 
home-loving wife and husband could have desired it tobe. The 
Gould family consists of a number of children, boys,and girls, 
and two of these, Marjorie and Vivian, are seen in our picture. 
The scene is a nursery-corner of the lovely country home of the 
Goulds on the Hudson, and the particular occasion is that spe- 
cially happy one which often comes to every nursery blessed 
with the presence of little girls, the putting of dollies to sleep. 
Here once more is that touch of nature which makes ail the 
world kin. For dolls and little maidens are much the same 
whether the home where they dwell be a cottage or a palace, 
whether the dolls be dressed out in rare and costly raiment or 
only just made up of sawdustand calico. 
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From a photograph taken af Palais Edinburgh, Coburg, 


Prince Alfred of Coburg. Czar of Russia, The Czarina. Princess Louise of Battenberg. Princess Henry of Prussia. Grand Duchess Vladimir. 
Emperor of Germany, e Queen. Dowager-Empress Frederick, 
Princess Beatrice of Coburg. Princess Feodora of Saxe-Meiningen. 
A ROYAL GROUP AT COBURG, ON THE OCCASION OF THE MARRIAGE OF TWO OF THE LATE QUEEN’S GRANDCHILDREN, THE GRAND DUKE 
OF HESSE AND PRINCESS VICTORIA MELITA. 


Duchess of Coburg. 


HER MAJESTY ALEXANDRA, THE NEW QUEEN OF ENGLAND. THE NEW QUEEN OF ENGLAND AS A YOUNG MOTHER.—HER HAPPY 
THE LATEST PHOTOGRAPH OF HER ROYAL DOMESTIC CIRCLE PHOTOGRAPHED FIFTEEN YFARS AGO. 
HIGHNESS AS PRINCESS OF WALES, —THE SON ON THE RIGHT IS PRINCE 


CLARENCE, SINCE DECEASED. 
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THE PRINCE OF WALES ENJOYING HIS FAVORITE SPORT OF SHOOTING. 


The Late Queen and the New King. 


THE DFaTH OF QUEEN VICTORIA, ON JANUARY 22D, RECALLS 
Many INTERESTING INCIDENTS OF HER EARLIER LIFE. 


IN no one of the many phases of her long and eventful ca- 
reer did Victoria of England appear to better advantage and 
more commendably than as a wife and a mother. Her life 
with the Prince Consort during the years they were spared to 
each other was one of unalloyed peace and happiness. Al- 
though her position as sovereign of England invested her with 
rights, dignities, and powers which she could not share with 
her husband, she shaped her course with such tact and delicacy 
of feeling that he was subject to no annoyances or embarrass- 
ments because of their differences in station. Efforts were 
made by some political malcontents at the beginning of her 
reign to withdraw her in some degree from her family duties, 
but the Queen steadfastly refused to allow any interference 
between herself and her chosen husband, in whose love and de- 
votion she had supreme confidence. She was first a wife and 
then a Queen. 

As a young mother it is said that Queen Victoria always 
took the greatest interest in the clothes her chil- 
dren wore. She would only allow simple and 
comparatively inexpensive materials for her lit- 
tle girls’ gowns, freshness and simplicity being 
the key-notes to the royal children’s toilettes. In 
summer the princesses wore washing frocks and 
plain white straw hats trimmed with ribbons, 
even when accompanying the Queen to the pub- 
lic functions they were occasionally allowed to 
attend. It has often been remarked of late 
years that no children in the kingdom are so 
plainly, yet suitably, dressed as the junior mem- 
bers of the royal family. Their costumes are, 
allowing for the changes in materials and shapes, 
in the same genre as those her Majesty designed 
for her own family. 

Not the least, and perhaps the greatest, satis- 
faction vouchsafed to the good Queen during the 
later years of her life came from the love of the 
host of beautiful and winsome lads and lassies 
who have been born to the various members of 
the royal family down to the second and third 
generations from the Queen-mother. The Queen 
had, in fact, no less than thirty-four great-grand- 
children living, all of them as bright, sturdy, 
and promising as any boys and girls that ever 
delighted a grandmother’s heart. 

As to the Prince of Wales, who will succeed 
to the English throne, many things might be 
said to his credit, and some to his discredit. He 
was born four years and a half after his royal 
mother ascended the throne. The only high and 
noble English title inberited by the Prince of 
Wales at birth was that of Duke of Cornwall. 
Before he was four years old he was created 
Prince of Wales and also Earl of Chester by 
royal patent. As Duke of Cornwall, the little 
prince succeeded to annua! rentals and royalties 
worth nearly $300,000a year. While stili a child 
he showed strong resemblance to his mother. 
His hair was yellow and silken, and his com- 
plexion fresh end pink, like that of his German 
ancestors. With magnificent ceremonies he was 


christened on January 25th, 1842, in St. George’s Chapel, Wind- 
sor, the King of Prussia being his sponsor. He sat for his por- 
trait several times before he was eighteen months old. Until he 
was six years old he was under the daily instruction of Lady 
Lyttleton, sister of Mrs. W. E. Gladstone, wife of the late 
prime minister. 

In 1860 the Prince of Wales visited America. He landed at 
St. John’s, Newfoundland, and traveled through Canada, down 
to Chicago, and thence to Washington, where, as ‘‘ Baron Ren- 
frew,” he was introduced to President Buchanan. He stayed 
five days in New York, and was lavishly entertained. His first 
visit to Asia was on reaching his legal majority, when he trav- 
eled through Egypt and the Holy Land. 

On March 10th, 1863, the Prince of Wales married Princess 
Alexandra of Denmark, and they spent their honeymoon at 
Sandringham Palace. The Parliament settled on the young 
couple an income of nearly $500,000 a year. Their first journey 
abroad was to Russia, where they remained some time. 

His only serious illness in all his life was typhoid fever, with 
which he was stricken in 1871. On his recovery he soon began 
to get stout, and he has been a heavy man ever since. 





QUEEN VICTORIA IN THE FLOWER OF HER YOUNG WOMANHOOD. 


The Prince of Wales has four children living—one son and 
three daughters. They are: Prince George, Duke of York ; 
Princess Louise, Duchess of Fife ; Princess Victoria, and Prin- 
cess Maud. 

The new King is a man of strong social inclinations. He is 
also a generous patron of all manly sports, chief among them 
hunting and the turf. He has traveled all over the world, bas 
hunted in Africa and Asia, and has been a welcome visitor at 
every capital in Europe. 

At Sandringham he has lived the bountiful and healthful life 
of a country gentleman. He is of genial disposition, and in the 
difficult and exacting rdle of ‘‘ proxy ” to ber Majesty on very 
many public occasions, such as founding schools and hospitals 
and churches and opening exbibitions, did his part well. 

It is generally understood that Wales will elect to reign 
as Edward VIL., for, although the Queen always desired that | 
he should be Albert L, the pr ites, ‘reqientiy’ expressed disap 
proval of her plan. 

The new King many years ago annovnced that when hy as- 
cended the throne he would ! 4130 pis second name, Edward, god’ 
be known as King Edward Vii. in preferente to’ King’ Albert | 
I. The English people have always looked for- 
ward to him as King Edward VII. His eldest 
son, the Duke of York, who becomes the Prince 
of Wales by his father’s accession to the throne 
has also an Edward in his long list of names, 
and his eldest son, who will be King of England 
some day if he lives, has also an Edward in his 
name. It has been argued that by calling him- 
self Edward VII. the new King could revive 
the line of kingly Edwards, and in time they 
would exceed in number the Henrys who have 
sat upon the English throne. It has been sug 
gested that the new King could establish a new 
precedent by using both of his names and calling 
himself King Albert-Edward I. This suggestion 
was not favorably received by the English. 

His Majesty’s early education, which was 
closely watci ed by his father, the Prince Consort, 
began under 2 tutor with the ominous name of 
Birch ; then tc Eton, and winding up with Christ 
Church, Oxford. 

Charles Kingsley gave him private lectures on 
history ; Dr. Schmitz escorted him through the 
annals of ancient Rome, and the great Dr. Lyon 
Playfair trained him in chemistry. Law and 
history were the main features of his education. 

Here are some additional interesting facts 
about the new King: He has every order of 
knighthood in Europe. His favorite vehicle in 
London is a hansom cab, yet his stables cost him 
$75,000 a year. He has light gray eyes, gray 
beard, a brown complexion, and a bald head. 
He is one of the best shots in Europe. He sets 
the fashions in clothes for the whole world. He 
isa D.C. L. of Oxford, a LL. D. of Cambridge, 
and a barrister. 

There was a time, years ago, when the prince’s 
manner of life led many to doubt whether he 
would ever be fit to reign as the successor of a 
woman of the character of Queen Victoria, but 
in later times the prince has conducted himself 
in a more decorous and dignified way, and given 
evidence of many strong and admirable qualities, _ 
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THE FIRST TRAIN, IN 1831, ON THE MOHAWK AND HUDSON 
RAILROAD, NOW A PART OF THE NEW YORK CENTRAL, 





One Hundred Years of 
American Expansion. 


STORY OF THE TRANSFORMATION OF THE UNITED STATES IN 
Time’s Most WONDERFUL CENTURY. 


I 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN remarked just before his death in 1790 


that he would like to come back to the earth 100 years later to 
see the changes which would take place in the interval. Sup 
pose that Franklin had lived to 1800 instead of to 1790, and, like 
the Wandering Jew of the German legend, made his century 
return to his country to-day, how amazed he would be at the 
transformation which would greet him ! 

In 1800, at the time, let us say, when Franklin departed, 
the United States had 5,000,000 of inhabitants. To-day it has 
76,000,000. Its area then was a little less than 900,000 square 
miles. It is almost 3,890,000 square miles now. Sixteen States 
were in the Union at that time, Vermont, 
Kentucky, and Tennessee having been 








THE FAMOUS EMPIRE STATE EXPRESS, LIMITED. 


and other vehicles went down Chestnut Street, passed along 
the dock to the foot of Arch Street, 


tents to asloop lying at the wharf at that point. These con 


tents comprised all the furniture of the several departments 
of the United States government, which was being transferred 
from Philadelphia, the capital of that day, to the new capital 
just established on the Potomac, together with’ the govern- 
ment’s archives, which, as a chronicle of that time tells us, filled 


‘seven large boxes and four or five smaller ones.” 


The sloop that carried the star of empire the few hundred 
miles separating Washington from Philadelphia took more time 
than would be required to-day to make the trip across the con- 
Gray, the Yankee 
skipper, the discoverer of the Columbia River, which gave the 
United States its first claim to Oregon, had just consumed two 
years in going round the globe, a journey which, by rail and 
steamboat, can be made in forty-five days to-day, and will be 
made in thirty-three days when, a year or two hence, Rus- 


tinent from New York to San Francisco. 


THE ORIGINAL 


and transferred their con- 


‘*JOHN BULL LOCOMOTIVE,” NOW IN THE NA 

TIONAL MUSEUM AT WASHINGTON, BUILT IN 1831 FOR THE 
CAMDEN AND AMBOY RAILROAD, NOW A PART 

OF THE PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD. 


west of the Alleghanies, went down the Obio and Mississippi t 

the city after which it was named. The Ontario, built a 
Sackett’s Harbor, introduced steam on the great lakes in 181\ 

In 1817 the General Pike, the first steamboat which ascends 

the Mississippi beyond the Ohio’s mouth, tied up at the levee a 
St. Louis. The Independence and the Western Engineer e 

tered the lower Missouri in 1819, and in 1831 the American Fu 

Company's Yellowstone went up the Missouri as far as it 

trading-post of Fort Pierre, near the site of the capital of tl 

present State of South Dakota. By that time steamboats were 
swarming on the great lakes and most of the other navigab|: 
waters of the inhabited portion of the United States. 

On May 24tb, 1819, the day of Queen Victoria’s birth, the 
Savannah, the first steamer to cross the Atlantic, left the Geo: 
gia port of that name for Liverpool, occupying twenty-six days 
in a journey which can now be made in less than six. 

III. 

STEAM to achieve another and 

much more conspicuous triumph not long 


was 





added to the original thirteen. There 
are forty-five States at present, and sev 
eral more — Oklahoma, Arizona, New 
Mexico, and the Indian Territory—will 
be created within the next few years. 
Thirty-two Senators and 138 Represent 
atives were in the Congress which Presi 
dent Adams addressed in his annual mes 
sage of the closing weeks of 1800. Ninety 
Senators and 357 Representatives are in 
the national Legislature to which Presi 
dent McKinley’s annual communication 
was sent a few weeks ago. 














after Fulton’s Clermont made its world 
historic journey from New York to A! 
bany in 1807. ‘*The time will come,” 
said Oliver Evans, a Delaware inventor, 
in 1811, ‘‘when a person can breakfast 
in Washington, dine in Philadelphia, and 
take his supper in New York.” 


Evans had already constructed a 
steam carriage which could travel on 


land as well as on water. He had a land 
arriage Which would travel on wooden 
or iron rails in mind when he made that 
prediction. Evans’s forecast, which long 








If Franklin had taken a trip in 1800 to 
St. Augustine, Pensacola, Mobile, New 
Orleans, or any other point on the north 
shore of the Gulf of Mexico he would 
have been in the domain of the King of 
Spain. Had he crossed to the west side of the Mississippi 100 
years ago to-day he would have found himself in a region 
which theoretically belonged to the French republic for a few 
weeks at that date, but which was physically in Spain’s pos- 
session untii March 10th, 1804, when, under the operation of the 
Jefersqn,Bonaparte treaty of 1803, the flag of his Catholic 
«Majesty of Madrid swags, lovetatf froth the staff on his govern- 
<frearteheusesiit Sts*Ldvis,the jeleplar, gvas run up for a moment, 
the, stars and stripes, and 


ana a few weeks earlier, béddnié United States territory. 

Spain in 1800 owned and occupied the Floridas, which com- 
prised the present State of that name and a strip along the 
southerly endsof the Alabama and Mississippi of to-day. Spain 
held all the territory between the Mississippi and the Pacific. 
‘* Who are you ?” demanded Charles V. (Spain’s Charles I.) of 
Cortez, when the latter was 
temporarily out of favor with 
the Madrid court. ‘‘I am the 


THE ‘‘DEUTSCHLAND,” THE NEW CENTURY’S 
OCEAN QUEEN. 


sia’s trans-Siberian Railroad is completed. Despite the im- 
provements effected in sailing-vessels by the Americans during 
the Revolution and afterward, the sloop which carried the par- 
aphernalia of the United States government down the Dela- 
ware, out into the Atlantic and along to Washington in those 
October days of 1800, had made comparatively little advances 
in speed over the shallop which Ulysses entered a score and a 
half centuries earlier, when, breaking from Calypso and her 
island, he spread his sails for Ithaca. 

But experiments were being made in the United States and 
Europe which were destined to create vessels which would sail 
away from that packet sloop of 1800. In 1807 Fulton’s steam- 
boat Clermont went up the Hudson, though it attained a speed 
of only five miles an hour, compared with the twenty miles 
made by some of the Hudson’s craft to-day. In 1811 the New 
Orleans, built at Pittsburg, the first steamboat which appeared 


THE SLOOP WHICH CONVEYED THE ENTIRE 
FIXTURES OF THE CAPITOL FROM PHIL- 
ADELPHIA TO WASHINGTON IN 1800. 


ago, of course, has been much more than 
realized, was deemed as wildly improb 
able by the great mass of his countrymen 
of that time as a prediction would be 
considered to-day which would say that 
the time was near at hand when a person, traveling in an air 
ship, could take his breakfast in New York, have a noonday 
lunch in San Francisco, and take his evening dinner in Peking 
—a feat, by the way, which may be achieved within the life 
time of millions who are now living. 

In 1812 John Stevens, the father of the American railway 
system, was telling the New York commissioners who were sur. 
veying the ground along which the Erie Canal was afterward 
built, that a railroad and not a water-way was what the condi- 
tions demanded. Stevens planned and started short railroads 
subsequently, but the corner-stone in the construction of the 
first of the trunk lines, the Baltimore and Ohio, was laid on 
July 4th, 1828. This was a little later than the starting of some 
of the railroads in England, but the United States quickly took 
the lead of England in that activity, as it has taken precedence 
of the world in many fields since then. There were thirty-two 

miles of railroad in the entire 
United States in 1830, and 330,- 
626 in 1860. There were 10, 





man,” said the conqueror of 
Mexico, ‘‘ who has given your 
Majesty more provinces than 
your father left you towns.” 
Most of the territory won 
for Spain by ber mighty dis- 
coverers, explorers, and con- 
quistadores in the days of Fer- 
dinand and Isabella, and her 





still hers in the time of the 
fourth and the feeblest of the 
namesakes of the latter. From 
the mouth of the St. Mary’s 
River, on Georgia’s southern 
boundary, down the Atlantic, 
round the Florida Keys, along 
the Gulf of Mexico to the Mis- 
sissippi’s mouth, up the Missis- 
sippi’s west bank, northward 
tothe Lake of the Woods, and 
westward to the Pacific was 
Spanish land. In 1800 Spain 
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States, as well as all of Cen- 
tral America, and almost all a 
of South America. A century < 
ago Spain was still an empire v 
on whose domain the sun never 
set. 
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000 miles of main track in the 
United States in 1900, or more 
than the combined mileage of 
Europe, Asia, and Africa. 
Morse’s telegraph, which 
came shortly after the railroa4, 
and in the employment of which 
the United States has an even 
greater precedence over tlie 
rest of the world than it has 
in railroads, makes, taken in 
connection with Cyrus W. 
Field’s and the rest of the sub 
marine cables, Puck, 
could put a girdle round the 
earth in forty minutes, as slow, 
in the comparison, as an Alle- 
ghany Mountain pack-horse of 
1800 would be to the New York 
Central’s Empire State express 
of 1900. Bell’s and Edison’s 
telephone, an invention of yes- 
terday, carries the human voice 
to distances which make Ho 
mer’s Trojan war herald, Sten- 
tor, seem only a whisperer. 
The century in America has 
4 seen the first employment of 
anthracite coal as fuel ; the use 
of gas for illumination, which 
is being displaced in our day 


who 








IT. 


THERE was bustle in Phila- 
delpbia on an October day in 
1800, as a procession of carts 





A HUNDRED YEARS OF EXPANSION IN THE UNITED STATES—THE HEAVY BLACK LINES SHOW THE BOUNDARIES OF 
THE ADDITIONS WHICH ENLARGED THE ORIGINAL THIRTEEN STATES TO THEIR PRESENT VAST DIMENSIONS. 
Map by Hon. Binger Hermann, Commissioner of the General Land Office. Published by permission of the author. 


by the electric light ; the inven- 
tion of friction matcnes; the 
application of electricity as a 
motor for strlet-cars and other 
vehicles ; the invention of the 
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McCormick reaper, by which the States of the Mississippi val- 
ley have been made the world’s granary ; the creation of the 
<ewing-machine and countless other labor-saving appliances. 
If, as Swift says, the man who makes two blades of grass grow 
where only one grew before deserves better of mankind than 
the whole race of politicians, how doubly blest a man like Howe 
must be, who bas made a dozen stitches as easy as one was be- 
fore, and immeasurably lengthened and brightened the lives of 
the world’s women. 

Through these conquests over nature’s forces, which have 
been achieved in the century in America in a far larger degree 
than in all the rest of the world, the wages of the country’s 
workers have been advanced, their labors have been lightened, 
and their hours of toil shortened. The luxuries of a century 
ago are the commonplaces of the present. The humblest work- 
er can obtain in 1900 conveniences which were beyond the com- 
mand of kings in 1800. 
vidual and collective boldings of property among Americans. 

This has been a cause as well as a consequence of the concen- 
tration of population in cities. In 1800 Philadelphia had 70,000 
inhabitants, and New York 60,000, None of the other of the 
trifling number of cities of the United States had anywhere 
near aS many inhabitants as New York. To-day New York 
has about 3,500,000 inhabitants; Chicago, which was not 
founded. until long after 1800, has 1,700,000 ; Philadelphia has 
1,300,000, and several other cities—St. Louis, Boston, and Balti- 
more—are above the 500,000 mark. The wealth of the United 
States, when reported a few months hence by Census Director 
Merriam, will undoubtedly be found to have reached or passed 
the $90,000,000,000 mark (far ahead of any other nation), as 
compared with about $200,000,000 in 1790. The wealth of the 
United States in 1900 is greater than was that of all the coun- 
tries of the earth in combination on that April morning in 1775 
when the embattled farmers on Concord bridge “ fired the shot 
heard round the world.” 


This has immensely increased the indi 


IV. 

But it is not in material respects alone that the United 
States of 1900 has made advances on the United States of 1800. 
There are 15,000,000 pupils in the country’s public schools to- 
day, apart from those in private schools and the higher institu 
tions of learning. Proportionately to population, as well as 
absolutely, this is far greater than even Germany’s total, which 
is 8,000,000, and it is still farther ahead of that of any other 
great nation. The United States has more churches than any 
other country, and more and better newspapers. In a much 
larger degree than elsewhere women’s social and political dis- 
abilities have been diminished in this country during the cent- 
ury. The property restriction on the franchise for men which 
existed in almost all the States in 1800 has been abolished. The 
slaves have been emancipated. 

Through the operation of the Monroe hands-off-the-Amer- 
ican-continent warning of 1823 the little nations of the Western 
hemisphere, which, acting under the United States’ example, 
broke away from Spain in the first quarter of the century and 
set up governments of their own on this country’s model, have 
been preserved from extinction at the hands of the reactionary 
nations of Europe. United States’ example incited Earl Grey’s 
franchise act of 1832, Disraeli’s of 1867, and Gladstone's of 1884, 
by which Great Britain has been changed from the oligarchy 
of Adams’s and Jeffersou’s days to the democracy of Cleve- 
land’s and McKinley’s. The same example has made France 
a republic, and given representative government to every great 
nation in the world except Russia, Turkey, and China. 

The country which in 1800 was deemed so feeble that every 
armed vessel, from Bonaparte’s and George III.’s war-ships 
down to the craft of Morocco, Algeria, and the rest of the 
Mediterranean pirates, could levy tribute on its shipping with 
safety, drove Spain from its last foothold on the American 
continent in 1898, saved China from extinction by the European 
coalition in 1900, and its friendship to-day is courted by every 
great nation in the world. The American Rip Van Winkle 
who, falling asleep in 1800 should wake in 1900, would be as 
amazed at the things he would see as was Lemuel Gulliver at 
the sights which struck him in Brobdingnag. The contempo- 
rary of Washington and Franklin who should get a glimpse of 
the greater America of these opening days of the twentieth 
century would be as dazzled at the spectacle which greeted his 
eyes as would that man of Plato’s fancy who, having passed all 
his life in the subterranean regions, should suddenly be trans- 
ported to the upper earth and be confronted with the rising 
sun. CHARLES M. HARVEY. 


Queen Victoria, Her Life and Reign. 


No era in all the world’s bistory comprises within itself so 
much that makes for the advancement of the human race in art, 
science, politics and religion, as that over which the word Vic- 
torian may be written. The Victorian Age has been in a large 
and true sense the golden age of the world—this in spite of what 
the pessimists, the king-haters, and all the morbid and melan- 
cholia¢ brotherhood may say. It has been an age of evolution 
and upward growth in every department of human life and 
thought.. It has witnessed an enormous and permanent enlarge- 
inent in every sphere of human activity. It is the age of the 
telegraph, the steamship, the telephone, the ocean cable, the 
modern printing press, the Roentgen ray, the reaper, the sewing- 
machine, and a thousand other things that have lightened human 
jabor and added untold millions to the wealth of the world, 
Within this period the use of anzesthetics has come to soothe and 
bless suffering humanity and rob pain of much of its terror, 
while many other surgical and medical discoveries hardly less 
wonderful have contributed to the same end. It has been the 
age, indeed, of all ages for the development and extension of the 
humanities and philanthropies, for the building of hospitals and 
asylums, for the noble ministry of the Red Cross, the Salvation 
Army, and numberless other institutions devoted to the allevia 
tion of the woes and sorrows of the race. 

And to all these wonderful years of growth aud advancement 
the application of the word Victorian has been something more 
than that of the mere name of one who chanced to occupy the 
throne of the most extensive empire of modern times. It was 
an honor justly and fitly paid to the one ruler in the world who 


more than any other bad contributed by precept, personal infiu- 
ence and example, to the advancement of civilization and en- 
lightenment. It bas been well and truly said that had Victoria 
not been Queen of England she would bave been, by virtue of 
her graces and accomplishments, her character and ability, the 
first lady of the land. As wife and mother, as a woman among 
women, she measured up to the highest standards of her sex 
which the world bas known. In loyalty to the highest and noblest 
things, in devotion to duty, in prudent counsel and wise and 
firm guidance, no nation nor people has ever been more highly 
favored than Great Britain under the sceptre of Victoria. No 
better fortune could come to that nation than to have a suc- 
cessor on the throne as wise and good as she- 

Queen Victoria’s life was so full of remarkable and tragic 
events that it is difficult to compress the story within the brief 
space of a newspaper column. She was born at Kensington 
Palace, London, on May 24th, 1819. She was the daughter of 
Edward, Duke of Kent, fourth son of George III., and of Princess 
Louisa Victoria of Saxe-Coburg. George IV. and his brothers, 
the Duke of York and William 1V., died without legitimate 
heirs, so, on the death of the latter, in 1837, she became Queen of 
England. 

The Queen was married to Prince Albert of Saxe-Coburg 
in 1840. During the twenty-one years of her wifehood she was 
the mother of nine children, the eldest being the dowager Em- 
press of Germany and the next the Prince of Wales. 
so distressed by the death of her husband that there was specula 
tion as to whether she would not abdicate and retire permanently 
to Balmoral Castle in the Highlands of Scotland. But she held 
on to the sceptre for thirty-nine years after this bereavement. 

It isa mistake to believe that the duties of an English sover- 
eign are purely formal. The sovereign in England is compelled 
to give personal attention to much of the business of state, and 
every now and then Queen Victoria interposed her will and her 
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wishes with such effect as to change the policy of the ministry 
governing in her name. Indeed, she rebuked Lord Palmerston, 
when foreign minister, for not consulting her regarding his dis 
patches ; and, later, for what she considered an indiscretion, she 
compelled his retirement from office. It is well known that in 
the Trent affair with the United States her intervention, at the 
‘instance of Prince Albert, prevented a declaration of war by 
Great Britain. 

After a long illness William IV. died at two o’clock on the 
morning of June 20th, 1837. 
carriage was kept in waiting so that the Archbishop of Canter 
bury and the Lord Chamberlain could carry the news instantly 


His death was expected, and a 


to Kensington Palace. The princess was asleep. Being awak- 
ened, she did not keep the messengers waiting, ‘‘ butcame into 
the room in a loose white night-gown and shawl, her night-cap 
thrown off and her hair falling upon her shoulders, her feet in 
slippers, tears in her eyes, but perfectly collected and digni- 
tied.” When the messengers had made their announcement she 
turned to the archbishop and said ; ‘‘ 1 beg your Grace to pray 
for me.” Three weeks later the Queen, who had lived always at 
Kensington Palace, took up her residence at Buckingham Palace, 
and shortly after she went in state to prorogue Parliament. She 
sat on a new throne in the House of Lords, and was invested by 
the lords-in-waiting with a royal mantie of purple velvet. 
Fanny Kemble was present and has recorded that the voice of 
the Queen in reading her speech was exquisite. ‘‘ The enuncia 
tion,” she said, ‘* was as perfect as the intonation was melodious, 
and I think it impossible to hear a more excellent utterance 
than that of the Queen’s English by the English Queen.” It 
was not infrequently said, in recent years, that her Majesty 
spoke brokenly and with a German accent ; therefore it is in- 
teresting to recall what Fanny Kemble said of*her first public 
utterance. 

In nothing which the world at large can judge her by did 
Queen Victoria show greater wisdom, diplomacy and far-sight- 
edness than in the marriages she arranged for her children and 
grandchildren, by means of which England is united by the 
close bonds of family affection and interests to the most impor- 
tant monarchs of Europe. When, in 1863, the Prince of Wales 
married the Princess Alexandra, daughter of Prince Christian, 
heir to the throne of impoverished Denmark, it did not seem a 
very important alliance. But most important connections re- 
sulted, for the Princess of Wales’s sister, Princess Dagmar, mar- 
ried the heir to the throne of Russia, and is now the dowager 
Empress, mother of Nicholas II., Czar of Russia. The oldest 
brother of the Princess of Wales married a daughter of the 
King of Sweden and Norway; the King of Greece is also her 
brother, and Prince Waldemar of Denmark married Princess 
Marie of Orleans. The Queen’s eldest child, Victoria, princess 
royal, married the Crown Prince of Prussia, whose tragically 
short reign as Emperor of Germany is one of the saddest events 
in the history of this royal family. She is now the Dowager 
Empress Frederick, and her son William is on the throne. The 
Queen’s second son, Prince Alfred, Duke of Edinburgh, mar- 
ried the Grand Duchess Marie of Russia, only daughter of Czar 
Alexander II., and sister of Czar Alexander III., thus, like his 
brother, the Prince of Wales, becoming son-in law, and after- 
ward brother-in-law, to the Russian ruler. The Duke of Edin- 
burgh inherited the duchy of Saxe-Coburg Gotha from his 
uncle, Ernest II. These are a few of the alliances; toenumerate 
them all would take up too much space. 

In 1887 the Queen celebrated her jubilee after a reign of fifty 
years. Only three other sovereigns of England ever reigned to 
celebrate such an anniversary; these were Henry III., Edward 
IIf. and George III. Ten years later, in 1897, came what was 
called the. diamond anniversary, the rounding out of sixty 
years of sovereignty. For this celebration there was no prece- 
dent in English history, and the event was properly empha- 
sized with al] the pomp and ceremony due to so remarkable an 
achievement. In the three years which have elapsed since that 
anniversary much has happened to sadden the life of the Queen 
and transfer her thoughts and affections to a world beyond this. 
The shadows have deepened fast around her. Again and again 
has death invaded the royal household and taken from it one 
and another whom the Queen loved dearly. The more recent 
serious illness of her daughter, the Empress Dowager Frederick 
of Germany, the sudden death of her old friend, Lady Church- 
ill, and the depressing and discouraging incideuts of the South 
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African war, all added heavily to the trials and burdens of 
advanced age and undoubtedly hastened the end. 

As to what effect the death of Queen Victoria will have 
upon the British Empire, its policies at home and abroad, the 
world will not have to wait long to learn. Owing to the consti 
tutional limitations which now surround English sovereignty, it 
is not probable that the accession of a new ruler will result in any 
It is nct unlikely, however, that the death of 
Queen Victoria may hasten somewhat the severance of the 
bonds which have held distant parts of the British Empire to 
the mother country. 


radical changes. 


Loyalty and personal affection for the no- 
ble woman who ruled them so long and wisely have had much to 
do in holding the colonies and dependencies to their allegiance 
to the English Crown. To the good Queen mother they were 
bound by every chivalrous consideration and by many traditions 
When another 
reigns in her stead, toward whom such feelings cannot be en- 
tertained, the growing spirit of independence may result in 
some notable changes in the political map of the world. The 
Prince of Wales, as King Edward VII., may, by the force of 
his own personality; gradually bring about a new course of pol- 
icy in English government of far-reaching character. 


strong in all who bear the English name. 


What Victoria Saw. 


THE life of Queen Victoria spanned the most wonderful 
years of the most wonderful century that the world has ever 
seen. Other sovereigns have lived almost as long, but, if meas- 
ured by achievements rather than by periods of time, England 
itself, and all the world with it, moved farther along during 
the eighty-two years of Victoria’s life than during the reigns of 
all the men and women who had preceded her on the English 
throne. 

On the day of her birth, May 24th, 1819, the first steamboat 
which ever crossed the Atlantic or any other ocean started from 
Savannah to Liverpool, making the voyage in twenty-six days. 
The same distance is now made in less than six. She was six 
years of age when the first railway-train in the world started 
to carry passengers. She was eighteen years of age, and had 
just ascended the throne, wben the Morse system of telegraphy 
and that of Cooke and Wheatstone were first patented. Thirty- 
nine years of her life had passed when the first cable was laid 
under the Atlantic, and that one almost immediately ceased to 
operate. Fifty-six years of it expired before the first telephone 
went into practical operation. 

Scott and Byron were in their prime when Victoria first 
began to read the printed page. None of the great writers— 
Thackeray, Dickens, Bulwer- Lytton, Tennyson, George Eliot, 
the Brownings, and the others whose names have cast a glory 
over her country during the past half or two-thirds of a cen- 
tury—had yet begun to work. Darwin, whose labors have 
revolutionized science and have profoundly affected the thought 
of moralists and theologians, was yet unheard of. 

At the time of Victoria’s birth the tramp of Bonaparte’s 
armies had just ceased to shake the world, and Bonaparte him- 
self was a prisoner on a British island in the South Atlantic. 
She saw every throne in Europe vacated many times, She saw 
her own country transformed politically from an oligarchy, in 
which only one out of fifty of the population was permitted to 
vote, into a democracy in which the voters number one out of 
six of the inhabitants. France has changed its form of govern- 
ment four times since her early girlhood days. Italy, then only 
a ‘geographical expression,’ to use Metternich’s phrase, has 
since become one of the great Powers of Europe, while the 
empire of Germany was still far in the future. 

The United States was in the midst of the ‘‘era of goud 
feeling”? when Victoria was born. Monroe has had twenty 
successors in the Presidency since that time. This country had 
only 9,000,000 population then. Buffalo and Pittsburg were 
frontier towns, and not a house existed on the site of the mag- 
nificent metropolis of the West, Chicago. The annexation of 
Florida, Texas, New Mexico, California, Alaska, the Hawaiian 
Islands, to say nothing of the more recent accessions of terri- 
tory, all came since Victoria’s birth. She lived to see slavery 
abolished in the United States and throughout the civilized 
world, serfdom in Russia made a thing of the past, and Cuba 
freed after centuries of galling tyranny under the yoke of 
Spain. The very last but one of the most glorious events in 
her own dominion in which she was able to exercise her royal 
prerogative was the formal establishment of the Common- 
wealth of Australia on January 3d. The message of affection- 
ate greeting which the aged sovereign sent to this, the latest 
child of ‘‘ mother England,” was almost her last utterance from 
the throne, and well and fitly completed the long roll of noble 
acts and deeds of her long and noble life. 


Southern Tours. 


IF you are going to Florida, Cuba, Nassau, or any point 
South, it would be worth while calling at 1161 Broadway, cor- 
ner Twenty -seventh Street, New York, Atlantic Coast line 
office, where Pullman reservations, tickets, and all information 
can be secured. If you prefer, telephone 2142 Madison Square, 
On the 14th of January the “‘ New York and Florida Special” 
will resume its runs to St. Augustine, with through car accom- 
modations to Port Tampa and connection with parlor-car to 
Thomasville. The leaving time this season from New York, 
2:10 Pp. M. Two other trains, 8:55 a. M.and 9:25 P.M. Through- 
car service to Augusta and Macon, Ga., and only line one night 
out New York to Palm Beach and Miami. 


A Literary Treat. 


LESLI7’s has won its way back again to the very first rank 
of illustrated American periodicals, and to miss its welcome 
weekly visit is to sacrifice a pictorial and literary treat.—New 
Orleans (La.) States. 


LESLIE’s WEEKLY is always an elegant and welcome pubk:- 
cation.—Salt La'e City (Utah) Tribune. 

















QUEEN VICTORIA’S SUCCESSOR. 


HE FOLLOWS HIS MOTHER AS THE RULER OF THE GREATEST EMPIRE IN THE WORLD.—FROM THE LATEST PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN OF HIM 
AS THE PRINCE OF WALES, 
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THE QUEEN ADVISING WITH GLADSTONE, THE GREATEST STATESMAN OF HER REIGN. 


THESE TWO PERSONS CONSTITUTED THE STRONGEST FORCES THAT: MADE FOR THE WORLD’S PEACE DURING THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
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THE HEAD OF THE ROYAL PROCESSION AT THE QUEEN’S JUBILEE IN 1887. 
LONDON NEVER WITNESSED A MORE REMARKABLE DEMONSTRATION IN HONOR OF A ROYAL PERSONAGE THAN THAT WHICH WAS PAID 
TO THE QUEEN AT HER GOLDEN JUBILEE. 
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THE QUEEN, AGE EIGHT YEARS. 


\GHAM p ‘E, LONI 


THE ROYAL FAMILY, ABOUT 1$8- 
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THE QUEEN AN 


TOGETHER WITH TWO ROYAL RESIDENCES AND SEVERAL PO 





PRINCE ALBERT, AGE FOUR, 
ais ve Sir T. Martin’s Life o » Prine 
THE QUEEN, 1837. From ir T. Martin’s Life of the Prince Consort. 
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THE HOME PARK. THE QUEEN AS SHE APPEARED ON THE MORNING OF ACCESSION, 1837, 


HER FAMILY, 


»} OF HER MAJESTY AT DIFFERENT PERIODS OF HER LIFE. 
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QUEEN VICTORIA’S DIAMOND JUBILEE IN 1897. 


LONDON HAD THE MOST MAGNIFICENT SPECTACLE EVER WITNESSED IN ANY CITY OF THE WORLD, 
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THE MARRIAGE OF QUEEN VICTORIA TO PRINCE ALBERT OF SAXE-COBURG-GOTHA. 


THE CEREMONY TOOK PLACE FEBRUARY 10ra, 1840,IN THE CHAPEL OF ST. JAMES’S PALACE, LONDON, IN THE PRESENCE OF A 
NOTABLE GATHERING OF ROYALTY. 
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THE LORD MAYOR OF LONDON REVIEWING THE DIAMOND JUBILEE PROCESSION IN FRONT OF THE MANSION HOUSE. 





QUEEN VICTORIA, WHOM ALL THE WORLD MOURNS. 


SHE RULED THE GREATEST NUMBER OF PEOPLE EVER GOVERNED BY THE HEAD OF A CIVILIZED POWER. 
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[NOTICE.—This department is intended for the information of the 
regular readers of LEsSLIE’s WEBKLY. No charge is made for apswer- 
ing questions, aud all communications are treated confidentially. Cor 
respondents should always incloge a stamp, a8 sometimes a personal 
reply is necessary. Inquiries shonld refer only to matters directly 
connected with Wall Street interests. | 


THE week before the sharp decline in the stock market be- 
gan it was hinted that a decline would be very agreeable to 
the few strong and controlling financial managers who had 
engineered the combinations and agreements culminating in 
the recent rise. One report had it that these gentlemen found 
themselves compelled to buy too many stocks from weak or 
timid holders, and from experienced investors who did not 
believe that the unprecedented rise, which had carried many 
stocks beyond their highest figures, was justified. Just when 
the pool was feeling a little tired of its load the fatal illness of 
Queen Victoria occurred, and London began to dump an enor- 
mous quantity of securities upon the American market. The 
manipulators who were ready for a decline, but who did not 
care to have the market react too sharply, lost control of the 
situation for the time being, and bought back a good many 
stocks at bigher prices than was afterward found necessary to 
pay. Every time they withdrew their sustaining power the 
tendency to decline was emphasized, and at one period it al- 
most looked liked a scare. 

Any unexpected development of a serious nature, happen- 
ing at this juncture, would have precipitated a very serious 
condition of affairs. At this writing, however, it is the gen- 
eral belief that the manipulators for a rise regard the situation 
as favorable for a continuance of a higher basis of prices. 
The outlook for cheap money gives them renewed assurance, 
and [ must admit that many of our most conservative bank- 
ers do not hesitate to say that they see no reason to expect 
higher rates for money for several months to come. If this 
should be the case, bull manipulation will be made much 
easier. This conveys an obvious warning to those who are in 
a hurry tosell short. I cannot escape the conviction that the 
tinancial situation abroad is by no means as comfortable as it 
is at home. When the London Jnvestor’s Review makes the 
alarming statement that ‘‘an abyss of insolvency rises be- 
neath the smooth surface, portentous of many afflictions 
approaching,” one can realize that the foreign market may at 
any time confront panicky conditions. Heretofore, these con- 
ditions have always sympathetically affected Wall Street. 
While we are stronger financially than we have ever been be- 
fore, we are hardly strong enough to escape the results of 
such depressing conditions abroad. 


‘*R.,” Indiana, Penn.: No rating and no good. 

*“* E, J. K.,” Ann Arbor, Mich.: They have no rating. 

‘* Broad Street,” Charleston, S. C.: Any broker will give 
you the information you seek. (2) Very little. 

**S,,” Waterbury, Conn.: I wouldn’t touch the mining prop- 
osition. Just such a scheme as you outline not only can be, 
but frequently is, carried out. 

“ Speculator,” Rochester, N. Y.: I think for a long 
pull I would prefer the Wabash debenture B bonds, Long 
Island Railroad, and Texas Pacific. 

“ F,.” Akron, O.: They are not rated very high. (2) Wat- 
son & Gibson, New York. (3) Stock is not dealt in on Wall 
Street. I cannot obtain sufficient information to advise you 
safely. 

“b.” Florence, Mass.: I think Amalgamated Copper is a 
fair purchase. It is in the bands of very strong men, and they 
have the power at any time to advance it. Of course, this 
means also the power to depress it ; but their interests at pres- 
ent seem to lie in the former direction. 

‘* B.,” Pittsfield, Mass.: No, and I would dispose of it at the 
first favorable opportunity. (2) You cannot have a very heavy 
loss in Bay State Gas and might as well run the chances of 
getting out at a better price on any sudden movement, such as 
it has had spasmodically on several occasions, 

**H. H.,” New York : [know of no bond “‘ with perfect secu- 
rity ” bearing five or six per cent. that I can recommend. Safe 
bonds do not yield more than from four to four and a half per 
cent. Among these are the Chicago and Alton three-and-a- 
halfs and the Southern Railway fives. No stamp inclosed. 

** A.M. P.,” Philadelphia : It is the impression of observant 
men that North American will in due time have a substantial 
rise. I would notsell it. (2) Inthe present temper of the mar- 
ket I would not advise short sales, though Northern Pacific 
common has reached what seems to be an abnormally high 

rice. 

. “J. M. W.,” New York : Thank you for your complimenta- 
ry letter. I regard Union Pacific preferred as a fair invest- 
ment around the figures you name. (2) I think Manhattan 
Elevated is a still better investment, in view of its prospects. 
(3) I believe Wabash debenture B bonds at prevailing prices 
will yield a good profit before summer. 

“ Trustee,” Providence, R. I.: Good investment bonds 
include the Western Union 4% per cents., the Lehigh 
Valley Terminal 5s, and Evansville and Terre Haute 6s, 
all netting over four per cent. at present prices. (2) 
Glad you profited by my advice long since and repeat- 
edly given to keep an eye on the anthracite coal stocks. 

‘* B.,” New York: I would not sacrifice the stock at a loss. 
You had better wait and get out whole. If the market de- 
clines still further, buy additional stock to even up if you can 
carry it and hold it for eventualities. (2) Leather common is 
only a speculative gamble. Many buy it around 10, because 
of late that price seems to give the best chance to make a turn 


it. 

‘« Chemicals,” Hamilton, O.: I do not believe in the very 
cheap industrial stocks selling at from one to five dollars a 
share. (2) Not rated very high. (3) No. (4) Very cheapstocks 
paying dividends are so irregular in their payments that no one 
classes them as dividend-payers. (5) Ido not regard it with 
favor. (6) The financial columns of all the great morning 
dailies in New York give full lists of the securities sold on the 
market. (7) Not verv highly. 

“L.,” Buffalo, The dickering with the Steel stocks 
and the rumors of a bond issue by Federal Steel, and of a con- 
flict with the aaa om interests, were all calculated to depress 
the market. Some have suspected a purpose on the part of the 
manipulators to buy in on the decline, and this has made the 
sellers of the iron and steel stocks very cautious. Nevertheless, 
if there is open warfare between Carnegie and his opponents, 
weare liable to see lively times ahead. 

“J.,” Jacksonville, Fla.: For investment, on declines, St. 
Paul and Manbattan still have merit. (2) The announcement 
that a new steel tube concern, in opposition to the trust, is to 
be built in Zanesville, O., is another blow at the National Tube 
concern, Opposition is the peril of the industrials, (3) The in- 
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HINTS 10 MONEY-MAKERS. 


crease reported in railroad earnings does not usually take in ac- 
count the increased mileage of the roads. If this were con- 
sidered, some of them would show a loss’ 

* Banker,” Cleveland, O.: If the proposed combina- 
tions and reorganizations continue, each one coming for- 
vard with a new issue of bonds, there will be bonds and 
stocks enough to absorb all the floating surplus capital. 
You are right in imagining that with this absorption the 
public appetite will be cloyed. When that time comes, 
stocks and bonds will be seeking buyers at lower prices. 

“P.,” Omaha, Neb.: I do not advise purchases of the 
stock of the Arimex Copper Company. 2) When prices 
of stocks reach about the highest quotations they have 
enjoyed in a quarter of a century, there is always danger 
of a sharp and sudden collapse. (8) I have no doubt 
that the earnings of Northern Pacific have been increased 
by the disposal of its land grants. The report that the 
last of these has been sold may signify a decline in the 
earnings. 

“S.,.” Erie, Penn.: I do not see how the Erie stocks, 
with the exception of the first preferred, can expect to 
become permanent dividend-payers. (2) If you want an 
investment in the iron or steel stocks, why not buy a few 
shares of the Carnegie Company’? Their par value is a 
thousand dollars each and they have been recently quoted 
at that figure. The dividend-earning capacity of this 
concern has not yet been disclosed, as the company was 
only organized last year. 

** Constant Reader,” St. Paul: The impression prevails that 
the manipulators of St. Paul expect to advance it to a still 
higher price than that which you paid, if they can carry out 
their plan of making it a guaranteed stock. Unless division 
arises among the manipulators of the scheme the plan will be 
carried out. Under the circumstances, therefore, I would ad- 
vise you to hold for a more favorable opportunity to close 
out. If the plan as I hear it outlined is carried out, the stock 
should sell for considerably more than you paid for it. It is 
a dividend-payer and will care for itself. No charge. 

**J.,” Grand Island, Neb.: Of course, developments in the 
way of further combinations may give unexpected value to 
such stocks as Erie, M., K. and T., Reading, Southern Pacific, 
and Wabash. You must watch the course of the market and 
affairs generally. (2) Leather common has little value intrin- 
sically, but it is a favorite with manipulators, and many, 
therefore, buy it whenever it declines, in the hope that it will 
have another such sudden rise as it enjoyed last year. My 
choice between Missouri Pacific and Louisville and Nashville 
would certainly be the former for a long pull. 

“ B.,” Bangor, Me.: I do not advise the purchase of 
the stock of the Arimex Consolidated Copper Company. 
Its prospectus inviting subscriptions discloses that its 
properties consist mainly of “claims” in Arizona and 
Mexico. None of these appears to be productive, and 
those who buy the stock therefore are putting up money 
for the work of prospecting. Why any one should want 
to do this sort of thing in the Copper line when he can 
buy Amalgamated Copper stock paying eight per cent. 
dividends and selling at less than par, and while he can 
buy other investment copper stocks, is not clear. 

“G.,” Pittsburg: The strength of Pittsburg, Bessemer, and 
Lake Erie Railroad, on the announcement of its lease by the 
Carnegie Company on a guarantee of three per cent. per an- 
num on the common stock, shows how sudden life and activity 
may be imparted even to obscure railway lines by the carrying 
out of unexpected deals or combinations. (2) There is talk on 
the Street that insiders are buying United States Rubber pre- 
ferredfat the prevailing low prices, which they have helped to 
create by circulating damaging reports. (8) If the reports re- 
garding the earnings of Missouri, Kansas and Texas are veri- 
fied, the preferred is liable to go on a dividend-paying basis at 
any time. It appears to be earning over five per cent. 

“ Incredulous,” Hartford, Conn.: Your memory of the 
boom around 1880 and of what followed is that of a good 
many other veterans in Wall Street. The craze to buy 
Burlington at 180, Rock Island at 150, Louisville and 
Nashville at par, Reading common at nearly 80, Atchison 
at 150, and Missouri Pacific at nearly 120, which ex- 
isted about twenty years ago, caused a great many sleep- 
less nights to investors, who tumbled over each other to 
get hold of stocks at the then prevailing high prices. 
Sleepless nights will come to a good many who are rush- 
ing into this market now, a market in which angels may 
well fear to tread. 

“M.,” Pittsburg, Penn.: I do not like to advise the 
purchase of any of the steel stocks until the conditions 
of the iron market during the current year are more 
clearly disclosed. Carnegie, who is the master of the 
trade, says that, while the steel business is prosperous 
now, no one can outline its future. “It is either a king 
or a pauper. It is the jumping-jack of business.” 
Men do not like to put their money for permanent in- 
vestment in such securities. Some of the alarming re- 
ports regarding formidable competition in the iron and 
steel trade may be intended to depress certain securities. 
Many have expected a rise in steel and iron properties 
before the close of the boom, but the latter have certainly 
acted as if there was something wrong with the iron 
market. 

‘* Financial,” Belleville, Ill.: It is obviously impossible to ob- 
tain so long in advance the information you seek. The recent 
increase of the dividend on Delaware and Hudson, one of the 
directors told me, was not arranged for until within an hour 
before it was.made. You can see how many slips there may be 
between the cup and the lip in such matters. I believe in the 
future of both of the stocks you mention. (2) No report of this 
year’s earnings of Southern Pacific has yet been made. Of 
course, a report could not be expected, for less than three weeks 
have elapsed since the beginning of the year. (3) With the 
market in its present temper, I hesitate to advise short sales of 
any stock. If prosperous conditions continue and money does 
not tighten, financiers look for a pretty well-sustained market. 
If conditions change, Atchison common for a long pull might 
be a good short sale. 

“ Banker,” Hartford, Conn.: Plenty of opportunities 
for the disposal of our surplus savings are in sight. 
Among the new loans for which subscriptions are asked 
may be included the following: $24,000,000 for the 
Bavarian government ; $6,000,000 bonds for the Missouri 
Pacific; $35,000,000 for the Erie Railroad; $7,500,000 
for the Erie Telephone Company; $5,000,000 Distilling 
Trust bonds, and $4,500,000 Indiana, Illinois and Iowa 
Railroad Company bonds. Enormous loans are waiting 
to be placed by the German and English governments, 
and gold exports have been daily anticipated. I regard 
higher rates for money as one of the things to be ex- 
pected. Whether weak accounts of some of the big 
speculators on Wall Street can survive under such cir- 
cumstances remains to be seen. 

“Thinker,” Boston, Mass.: You are right. If some- 
body buys, somebody must sell, and shrewd investors, for 
the most part, have disposed of their stocks on the recent 
rise. (2) Four months of a well-sustained bull move- 
ment brings the day of reaction nearer. Such movements 
have seldom continued so long without much severer de- 


clines than we have had up to this writing. (3) Shrew 
observers like Carnegie are already predicting a seriou 
decline in our iron and steel exports during the curren 
year because of abnormally low prices arising from th 
depression abroad and the keener competition in whic 
this involves our manufactures. Our exports for th: 
opening weeks of the new year confirm this impression 
(4) I have not changed my mind in reference to th: 
probability of serious financial trouble abroad this yea: 
The situation both in Berlin and in London has not in 
proved. 

“Industrial,” Detroit, Mich.: The suit to recove: 
$800,000 brought against the directors of the American 
Malting Company makes interesting disclosures. Th: 
complainants allege that enormous prices in stocks an 
bonds were paid for the malting plants absorbed, ani! 
that while the company was losing money it paid seve 
dividends, each of one and three-fourths per cent., upon 
its preferred stock, sending the latter up to nearly 1) 
and the common to 45. Presumably the insiders wm 
loaded upon the dear public at this time. Then can 
the reorganization and the smash and a drop in the pr 
ferred stocks to 25 and in the common to 5. Is it 
wonder that the public is afraid of the industrials? 

“J..” Savannah, Ga.: The purely gambling characte: 
of most of the iron and steel stocks has been disclosed so 
often by their wretched manipulation that careful in 
vestors are getting more and more shy of them. Trade: 
buy and sell them for a quick turn, in the hope that the 
may get on the side of the manipulators for the time lb 
ing. Tin Plate common recently had a very decided ad 
vance because insiders knew that an exceptionally large 
dividend of eight per cent. was to be declared upon the 
stock. The moment this declaration was made the stock 
abruptly declined. Meanwhile no doubt much of it has 
been unloaded on the public. The report that the in 
crease in cash assets during the past fiscal year was equal 
to over sixteen per cent. on the common stock reads ver 
much like reports made during the height of the industria} 
boom two years ago on which extravagantly high prices 
for some of the best-known iron and steel properties were 
made. Federal Steel, while declaring a five-per-cent. diy 
idend on the common stock, makes no detailed statement 
of earnings and no promises for the future. Perhaps the 
conditions of the iron trade do not warrant them. Money 
may be made in these stocks, but most of it will be made 
by their manipulators. Hence my advice to deal cautious 
ly with them. 

** Pessimist,’’ Nashville, Tenn.: While the increase in 
the dividends of Delaware and Hudson, Pennsylvania, 
and some other roads signifies prosperous conditions, ad 
verse circumstances are in sight. The serious reduction 
in the freight rates on iron and steel which Carnegie has 
forced from the Pennsylvania Railroad is significant. 
Perhaps more significant is the remarkable admission b 
the John Claflin Company, the great dry-goods house of 
the country, that its earnings during the six months end- 
ing with January Ist, last, were only half what they 
were for the corresponding six months of the preceding 
year. This is a revelation of the real condition of trade 
in certain branches. It refutes the statement of the 
bulls that business is booming everywhere. (2) Much 
is expected from the new anthracite coal combination 
because it is believed that the prices of coal will be in 
creased. The question is, How much of an increase will 
the public stand? The public is sometimes a_ very 
troublesome factor in the stock market. (3) The danger 
in a booming market always lies in the probability that 
stocks having absolutely no value will be exploited at 
ridiculous prices. We are no worse in this respect than 
our English cousins. For years they have been putting 
their savings into South African, Australian, and 
Ashanti mining shares, most of them unproductive, and 
their exploitation has gone to such an extent that a new 
nomenclature of the Street has arisen, these stocks being 
generally classified under. the respective heads of “ Kaf- 
firs,” “* Kangaroos,” and “ Jungles.” 


January 22d, 1901. JASPER. 


Life-insurance Suggestions. 


[Noticr.— This department is intended for the information of 
readers of LESLIE’s WEEKLY. No charge is made for answers to in- 
quiries regarding life-insurance matters. and communications are 
treated confidentially. A stamp should always be inclosed, as a per- 
sonal reply is sometimes deemed advisable. | 


It will pay my readers to look carefully after the annual 
statements of the great progressive life-insurance companies, 
which are now being made public in accordance with custom 
at the beginning of each year. It is my rule to pay consider- 
able attention to these statements as they appear, and I ain 
glad to call attention to that of the Manhattan Life, which 
shows payments to its policy-holders since its organization 
aggregating nearly $47,000,000. During the past calendar 
year its receipts were nearly $3,000,000, and its assets at the 
close of 1900, embracing United States and other bonds, first 
liens on real estate, approved real estate, and other valuable 
securities, aggregated over $16,367,000. The surplus of tlie 
company is over $1,706,000. The statement shows that during 
the past year this popular and prosperous company has had a 
gain in surplus, in assets, income, insurance written, and in- 
surance in force. This is a very commendable showing in 
every way, and indicates that the management is conservative 
and progressive. 

‘““A. M. P.,” Philadelphia: The Prudential Life, of New- 
ark, N. J., is a prosperous, growing, and strong company. 

“W.,” St. Louis, Mo.: I do not regard the concern with 
favor. If I was insurable elsewhere 1 would drop my policy 
and take out a new one in one of the sound, old-line, substan- 
tial companies. 

““W.,” Sioux City, Ia.; The company you refer to does no 
business in this State. It does not rank among the largest or 
most prosperous. I certainly should prefer insurance in one 
of the strongest old-line companies, like the Mutual Life, the 
New York Life, or the Equitable, whose strength is a guaran- 
tee of every policy they issue. 

““C.,” Sault Ste. Marie, Mich.: An investment of $12,000 
would purchase a life annuity of $941.88, at the age of fifty- 
four years. That is, any one of the great insurance compa 
nies, like the New York Life, the Mutual Life, or the Equi- 
table, that deal in annuities, will, in return for the payment 
of $12,000, give you annually between $900 and $1,000 as long 


as you may survive. 
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Gen. Merritt on West Point Hazing. 
(Continued from page 98.) 


cated in a most flagrant case of hazing. He was one of several 
whom I couldn’t reach with proof, but there was no moral 
doubt in his case, and home he went. 

When General Schofield was in command at the academy he 
instituted a regulation requiring cadets to answer all questions 
propounded to them by the superintendent or the commandant 
of cadets. I did all I could to enforce that regulation, but 
found that the cadets simply would not answer questions about 
hazing or fighting. If I had held to that rule it would have 
been necessary to dismiss at least one entire class, and for that 
reason I abandoned the attempt. 

It isa very curious thing that young men coming from some 
of the best families of our country are often the ones who are 
most given to the practice of hazing. It is little less curious 
that ‘‘plebes” who are hazed refuse to divulge the names of 
their tormentors. There are some cadets who never do any 
hazing at all, though of course they must submit to the inflic- 
tion during the first year. Yet, as these are the quiet, modest 
young men, they are much less annoyed than tbe others. 

When a young man goes to West Point and develops what is 
termed ‘‘ freshness” he is certain to be hazed. Distinctions in 
ocial standing are never made on account of family, position, 
x wealth. I remember that the most popular man in my class 
of forty-five years ago was one who, upon his arrival at West 
Point, reported his family as being in indigent circumstances. 
He was very kindly treated by all. George Vanderbilt, son of 
Commodore Vanderbilt, was put through the paces with great 
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A Strange Death Scene. 


Ir is an exceedingly rare thing for a foreigner to be permit- 
ted to witness the death of a Buddhist priest, and it was only 
after a residence of nearly twelve years in China that the op- 
portunity came to me. 

Old Ting Ho-Sheng, head priest of the ‘‘ Temple of the Spirit 
Light,” I had known by sight for several years, and had a more 
intimate acquaintance with him the summer he died, but I did 
not expect to be a witness of his death nor to see him die sitting 
up. Notonly did ‘‘ Old Ting” die sitting up, but he was put into 
his coffin and buried that way. Ling Kuang Ssu is about the 
largest of the many temples that dot the sides of the mountains 
west of Peking. The old priest in his earlier years had been 
very near to the person of the Empress dowager, the same old 
lady who has been so prominent in the making of recent his- 
tory, and who has been the real power in China during the 
present reign. Through her, Ting had come into possession of 
these fine temple buildings and lands until he was accounted a 
rich man. 

Disease and native treatment had already placed the seal of 
death upon the old man, so that at my second visit I could only 
tell the attendants that his hours were few. Returning to the 
old priest’s rooms a little later, I found him sitting on a broad 
stool facing the outer door, clad in his fine priestly robes of 
yellow silk. Being long past consciousness, he was supported 
by the attendants in this position, with his legs crossed, each 
foot resting upon the opposite thigh, sole directed upward—an 
exceedingly difficult and, in fact, almost impossible position to 
assume in life. The hands were placed, palms together, up be- 
fore his face, the whole attitude being that which represents 
Buddha in the state of Nirvana—and the old man was very near 
that state. The great anxiety of those in attendance was that 
he should not be placed in his coffin until he was really dead ; 
although I could not bring him back to life, they were willing 
that I should judge when he wasdead. Holding a small mirror 
in front of his face, I waited until there was no more moisture 
deposited upon it. 

In the meantime preparations were continually going on 
around me for further ceremonies. A large pile of paper 
“cash” had been placed outside the door, on top of which was 
a document I was not allowed to see, but, from what I could 
learn, was his history as related to his accession to the priest- 
hood and life in it. I should like to have known what this rec- 
ord contained. If it was a true history and his life like other 
priests’ and eunuchs’ it could not have borne close inspection. 

Upon his being pronounced dead a flaming torch was ap- 
plied to the ‘* cash” by a young priest, former disciple and now 
successor to the lands and buildings of the old man sitting be- 
fore him. No sooner was the paper well ablaze than the young 
man prostrated himself before it, bumping his head on the 
ground the requisite number of times, for every movement in 
every ceremony of the Chinese is regulated by rites as inflexible 
as law. 

The next step in this strange death scene was the placing of 
the body in its upright coffin. The front and top were re- 
moved and yellow silk cushions put in the bottom, on which the 
old man was placed as gently as possible consistent with the 
awkwardness of bis position. Numerous small cushions and 
wads of thin paper were put in around him, a pillow under 
each elbow to sustain the arms in their upright position, and 
then the front was slid into place. More packing was done 
from the top until his body was immovable and the coffin 
filled, the yellow silk knot of his hat being the last I ever saw 
of old Ting Ho-Sheng, who will sit and wait until time and de- 
cay do their work in altering his position. The top of the coffin 
having been adjusted, six priests, three on each side, arranged 
themselves outside the door to chant the death-dirge. A sev- 
enth priest, a surly-visaged old fellow, who was to lead the 
chant, at this juncture tried to have me put out. Thinking 
they bad gotten all they could out of me in the way of services, 
he was not in favor of having the ceremony further polluted by 
the presence and breath of the ‘foreign devil.” I turned to 
the young successor and plead to remain, promising to show 
all due respect to the departed and the ceremonies in progress, 





Permission was given to remain, though the chanting which 
followed was frequently punctuated by scowl. of disapproval 
from the leader of the *“‘ choir.” The chant ended by all seven 
prostrating themselves three times, which was the signal for the 
mourning to begin. What was lacking in quantity and length 
was made up in quality and strength. The young head-priest 
continued his wailing after the others had ceased, until two 
men went to him and entreated him to suppress his grief and 
come and attend to the many duties awaiting his attention. 

The coffin into which the old priest bad been packed was 
placed in a larger and heavier one and carried to another build- 
ing. Offerings of fruit and cake were displayed before it for 
the use of the departed spirit. Later on, when the spirit had 
been sufficiently supplied with the essence of the offerings, the 
substance was appropriated by those still in the body. 

After twenty-one days of mourning the coffin was carried to 
the tomb, which was an excavation in the solid rock in the hill 
behind the temple, at least ten feet inall dimensions. The tomb 
was closed by solid wooden doors, with a high wooden sill at the 
bottom, fastened in the following peculiar manner : A groove 
beginning a couple of feet from the door, and rapidly growing 
deeper, extended to the sill, ending in a depression. Into this 
groove, when the doors were ready to be shvt, was placed a 
large stone sphere, which, as the doors closed, followed them 
rolling down the groove, landing in the depression made to re- 
ceive it, thus making it impossible for the doors to be opened 
from the outside. W. H. Curtiss, M. D. 


Wonderful Growth of Life Insurance. 
THE Last ANNUAL STATEMENT OF THE NEW YORK LIFE. 


It is often said that the way to succeed is by doing things. 
This is but half a truth. Anybody can “ do things,” but the se- 
cret of real success lies in doing things better and quicker than 
anyone else. This is true of every department of life. 

The financier who sees farthest ahead, whose judgment is 
keenest, and whose discernment is most far-reaching, will al- 
ways be pre-eminent if he has also the rare gift of execution. 
The two faculties of right thinking and right doing, wherever 
and whenever found, are inevitably concomitants of substantial 
success. Men may succeed with either one, but with both they 
never fail. 

The growth of the life-insurance business in the United States 
is one of the phenomena of our times, and in this growth New 
York, the empire and imperial State, has had the honor of leading. 
Inthe annual report of the State superintendent of insurance 
of New York, the Hon. Francis Hendricks, presented to the 
Legislature last year, he gave the gross assets of the life insur- 
ance companies doing business in this State. 

The figures were almost appalling in their magnitude. The 
assets thus reported were far in excess of the aggregate national 
debt of the federal government. The exact figures given by 
Superintendent Hendricks were $1,576,334,673.27, an increase 
of $125,217,758.98, as compared with the previous year. Of this 
vast amount New York State companies had nearly a billion 
dollars, an increase of over $78,000,000, while the companies of 
other States had an aggregate of about $600,000,000, an in 
crease of about $47,000,000. 

Three of the greatest companies in the world, as revealed by 
the report of the State superintendent of insurance, are located 
in New York City. One of these has just made its annual re- 
port, and itis a record well worth the careful scrutiny and closest 
study of every intelligent person who has taken out or who 
contemplates taking out life insurance. This company is the 
New York Life, which, during the past nine years, under the 
direction and control of the Hon. John A. McCall, its presi- 
dent, has doubled its business. 

Mr. McCall is one of the foremost life-insurance experts in 
the world, and his record as superintendent of insurance of the 
State of New York gave him a reputation of the highest char- 
acter. When he was called to the presidency of the New York 
Life, which was one of the oldest and most successful of our 
great companies, much was expected as the result of his prac- 
tical knowledge, skillful management, personal magnetism, and 
the influential position he had won in the insurance world. 
That expectation has never been disappointed. 

The first efforts of President McCall were directed toward a 
thorough and perfect reorganization of his company. The 
foundations were securely renewed. A progressive spirit was 
inculcated in every department. The strongest and ablest co- 
adjutors were brought about President McCall. New life and 
fresh blood were put into the great institution, and it at once 
felt the throb of prosperity in its whole being. It has moved 
on with resistless force from year to year, until now, as I have 
said, at the close of nine years, its business in every department 
has more than doubled. 

Its last annual report surpasses all records. Such reports 
are usually dry reading, but the simple, direct, and explicit 
manner in which President McCall makes the fifty-sixth annual 
statement of the New York Life commends it to every reader. 
It is not necessary for me to repeat the figures of this annual 
report in detail. I will only analyze them sufficiently to direct 
attention to a few of their most striking and salient features. 

The New York Life is a mutual company. It has over 500,- 
000 policy-holders. They constitute the company, they own it, 
and they alone receive its profits. During 1900 the New York 
Life insured 125,000 persons, and the first premiums were paid 
in cash on $232,000,000 of insurance, or $30,000,000 more new 
insurance than was placed by the company in the preceding 
year. These figures, impressive as they are, fail to convey a 
just comprehension of the magnitude of the business carried on 
by the New York Life. It reports, at the close of last year and 
of the last century, an aggregate of paid-for insurance in force 
reaching the enormous total of $1,200,000,000, an increase of 
$140,000,000 over the report of the preceding year. The prac- 
tical benefits of skillful and judicious management are clearly 
shown by the fact that these results were achieved with a lower 
ratio of expense even than that of 1899. 

One feature which particularly commends the New York 
Life to the public is the promptness with which it settles its 
death claims. Its report shows that during the past year the 
New York Life paid in death losses over $12,000,000 to over 
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4,000 policy-holders, or at the rate of $40,000a day for every 
secular day of the entire year. 

But not only the estates of the dead, but also those of the liv- 
ing, profited by the faithful and economical administration of 
the New York Life, for it paid last year, in maturing policies 
and other cash benefits, to living policy-holders, $10,800,000, or 
over $3,000 a day for every working day in the year. 

The New York Life has always, under the management of 
President McCall, sought the welfare of its members in the 
It bas realized that these constitute the com- 
pany, and that the aim of the latter must be in every possibie 
way to satisfy and please the policy-holder. In pursuance of 
its liberal policy it loaned to its members during the past year, 
direct, without charge or fee, excepting the legal rate of five 
per cent. interest, an amount aggregating $5,500,000. 

The number who enjoyed the company’s liberality in this 
matter approximated 13,000 policy-holders, and no doubt in 
many instances these loans, made on such favorable terms and 
at such a reasonable rate of interest, tided over emergencies 
which could not have been foreseen. Beyond these payments 
to policy-holders, or their survivors, the New York Life distrib- 
uted in dividends last year $2,860,000. 

The care which this great institution exercises in administer- 
ing the affairs of its policy-holders is significantly revealed by 
the fact that last year, while applications for over $320,000,000 
of insurance were received, policies were issued only for $232,- 
000,000. The remainder was either declined or postponed. While 
eager in the pursuit of profitable and desirable business, the 
New York Life obviously does not sacrifice safety and security 
toambition. The history of life insurance is strewn with the 
wrecks of companies foundered on the rock of indifference or 
Where enterprise and conservatism are linked to- 
gether, as they have been in the New York Life during the past 
nine years, they are the forerunners of triumphant success. 

One of the most interesting features of the fifty-sixth annual 
report is the balance-sheet of January Ist, 1901. In this I find 
a definite and succinct statement regarding the investment of 
the assets of the company aggregating $262,196,000. How care- 
fully these assets are invested is disclosed by the fact that a 
great portion of them, aggregating nearly $165,000,000, is in 
vested exclusively in such gilt-edged securities as United States, 
State, city, county, and other bonds. The judicious skill with 
which these investments were made is reveaied by the fact that 
the profit on these bonds would be over $7,500,000 if they were 
sold at prevailing market prices. That is, they were bought 
with such discrimination that they have enjoyed a large ad- 
vance over the purchase prices. 

About 235,000,000 of the assets are invested in bonds and 
mortgages, which, next to government bonds, are regarded as 
the best and safest form of investment. Nearly $17,000,000 are 
apportioned to real estate, over $14,000,000 to loans to policy- 
holders, while the company has more than $14,000,000 on de- 
posit in banks and trust companies at interest. 

Its investments in stocks of trust and railroad companies at 
the close of the year were a little less than $5,500,000, and these 
show a profit, since their purchase, of nearly $2,500,000, The 
balance of $11,000,000 or $12,000 000 of assets is invested in 
loans on stocks and bonds, premium notes, interest and rents, 
and premiums in transit or not yet due. 

The excess of income over expenditure for the year is nearly 
$24,000,000, and the total income of the company was almost 
$59,000,000. Its income increased over that of the preceding 
year by over $6,500,000, and its assets by nearly $26,060,000, 
and the bulk of these assets, as I have shown, is no longer in- 
vested in Wall Street stocks and securities, which are subject 
to sharp fluctuations, but in bonds and mortgages, real estate, 
and cash. 

An examination of the assets shows that the valuations have 
been made on the fairest basis, and that if there had been a de- 
sire to increase them to the utmost limit, according to prices 
made at official sales, the company could have added at least 
$3,500,000 to this estimate of its financial strength. 

I have devoted considerable space to this analysis of the re- 
port of the New York Life Company, but the statement war- 
rants it, and it isa pleasure to report such a splendid showing 
for a great and prosperous company, which has done and is do- 
ing so much for the welfare of mankind. J.A.8, 
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negligence. 


After a Hard Day's Work 
Take Horsford's Acid Phosphate. 


Ir nourishes, strengthens, and imparts new life and vigor, 
by supplying the needed nerve food. Relieves the worst forms 
of dyspepsia. 

Food for Babies 

Must be nourishing and suitable, and by ‘suitable food” is 
meant a food which a child will properly digest and assimilate. 
Gail Borden Eagle Brand Condensed Milk for forty years has 
been the leading infant food. Book entitled ‘‘ Babies ” sent free. 





Bricut face, sparkling eye, and elastic step—all follow the 
use of Abbott’s, the Original Angostura Bitters. At druggists’ 
and grocers’. Get only the genuine. 





Food in [lexico. 
AMERICAN Foop, GrapE-Nuts, REPLAcES Native Foop. 


A GENTLEMAN from the City of Mexico, Paul T. Gadsden, 
writes that himself and some other members of his family 
could not live comfortably on the ordinary food in Mexico, and 
after using the native food for some months, finally got into a 
run-down and exhausted condition. 

He says: ‘‘ An American feels most acutely the need in mind 
and body of some of the invigorating food he has been raised 
on in the States. Several months ago, when I was particularly 
feeling the need of some change in food, I noticed Grape-Nuts 
in the window of one of the large grocery-stores here, and re- 
membering how, in the States, some little nieces and nephews 
had grown fat and healthy on it, almost exclusively, I bought 
two packages, to see if it succeeded as well with grown-up 
people. Se. 

‘From that day to this it has never been 
table. With us the exhaustion and enervation causéd) 
climate and the miserable diet has entirely disappeared, and 
are all in most excellent health, vigor, and spirits.” 
















































































1, HOTEL PONCE DE LEON, ST. AUGUSTINE. 


2. HOTEL ALCAZAR, ST. AUGUSTINE. 
ROYAL POINCIANA, PALM BEACH. 6. SCENE IN FRONT OF HOTEL ORMOND. 





3. THE BREAKERS, FORMERLY PALM BEACH INN. 
7. HOTEL ROYAL VICTORIA, NASSAU, N. P., BAHAMAS. 8. HOTEL ROYAL PALM, MIAMI, SHOWING OLD 





4. HOTEL CORDOVA, ST. AUGUSTINE. 5. HOTEL 


FORT DALLAS, AND OLDEST HOUSE IN MIAMI, BISCAYNE BAY (ATLANTIC OCEAN BEYOND), MIAMI (SWEETWATER) RIVER, RIVER STEAMER, ROYAL POINCIANA-TREES AND 


COCOANUT GROVE. 9%. HOTEL COLONIAL, NASSAU, N. P., BAHAMAS. 10. THE MAGNOLIA, ST. AUGUSTINE. 
FROM NEW ROCKLEDGE HOTEL GROUNDS FOR ‘‘ LESLIE’S WEEKLY” BY ROSSITER, ROCKLEDGE. 


ARE you uncertain where you will spend the winter ; do 
you anticipate a trip to foreign shores, or would you like to 
know more of a near-by winter resort, popularly known as the 
tropics of the United States ? 

In either case you will enjoy, with me, a change from snow- 
balls to oranges, from New York to Ponce de Leon’s land, 
from the river and lake skating of the North to the flowers, 
fruits, and sunshine of Florida and the Bahamas; from the 
keen east winds of Boston and New York harbors to the trop- 
ical waters adjoining the great Florida East Coast. The series 
of articles published over my signature last spring upon the 
prosperity of the New South will not be complete until this 
article is added to the list. 

It will be well to start with the oldest, and possibly the 
quaintest, city in America—St. Augustine, thirty-seven miles 
south of Jacksonville, on the Florida East Coast Railway. The 
chief attractions of the modern part of the city are the mag- 
nificent hotels—the Ponce de Leon, the Alcazar, and the Cor- 
dova. The hotel and casino courts are filled with rare and 
beautiful palms, rubber-trees, shrubs, and vines of tropical and 
semi-tropical growth. The time, as I write, is the week before 
Christmas, 1900. The flowers in bloom include roses of many 
varieties and colors ; also verbenas, japonicas (called camellias 
in the North), pansies, violets, wild honeysuckle, and lantanas. 
The flaming red poincetta divides honors with the beautiful 
and showy hybiscus, the Cherokee rose, and the Japanese plum 
blossoms. Wild rubber-trees, cinnamon-trees, century-plants, 
and the picturesque sisal hemp-plant grow well here, and the 
‘* monkey puzzle ” hedge seems to thrive equally well. I picked 
a ripe banana from a growing bunch from the trees in St. 
Augustine. 

The Spanish moresque (hotel) palaces, with their concrete 
walls, columns, loggias, porticoes, and terra-cotta roofs, are 
inspiring sights. They are surrounded by tropical foliage, 
flowers, walks, drives. and fountains. The narrow city streets 
(Treasury Street is six feet wide), the artists’ studios, the old 

















FLORIDA PINEAPPLES.—Photograph by Havens. 


BY CCONLIE. 13. CLARENDON INN BY THE SEA, SEA BREEZE. 


THE NEW SOUTH—THE FLORIDA EAST COAST WINTER RESORTS. 


museum, the Casino swimming-pool, the lawn-tennis courts, 
and the spacious golf-grounds all add to one’s comfort and 
pleasure. The oldest house in America still stands in St. Au- 
gustine, built by the French Huguenots in 1562, and the old 
city-gates, the old sea-wall, the old Spanish barracks, and the 
old Spanish forts are still in a good state of preservation. When 
you visit Fort Marion do not fail to have Ordnance-Sergeant 
Brown, U.S. A., show you the interior,of the dungeons where 
Indian and white prisoners were tortured by the Spanish. 
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ROYAL PALM, NASSAU.—Photograph by Coonlie. 


11. ORANGE-TREE LOADED WITH FRUIT, PHOTOGRAPHED 
12, COCOANUT-TREE IN FULL BEARING, PHOTOGRAPHED 


the Inn), Hotel Royal Palm, Hotel Royal Victoria, and the 
Hotel Colonial will be comfortably filled with guests when this 
article is published. 

I reluctantly took my departure for Ormond-on-the-Halifax, 
also known as Ormond-by-the-Sea, the winter home of many 
wealthy Northern people, who enjoy cottage life. The Hotel 
Ormond is beautifully situated on the Halifax River, also near 
the sea, the grounds surrounding the hotel and adjoining city 
furnishing many surprises for those unacquainted with the 
graceful and stately palmetto, the magnolia, the live-oak, and 
the cypress trees. The branches of the two latter specimens 
are thickly hung with Spanish moss along the Tomoka River 
banks. Here one may drive or ride awheel for thirty miles on 
a wide, natural ocean beach. 

Daytona is but six miles from Ormond, situated on the Hal- 
ifax River, a mile from the ocean. The scenery is varied and 
beautiful in Sea Breeze (located across the river from Daytona), 
and it was here, just in front of the cozy and comfortable Col- 
onnades, that many of the hotel guests picked their first orange. 

The Colonnades and Clarendon Inn seem to be equally popu- 
lar, the former being a winter hotel, while the Inn, located on 
the ocean front, is open all the year. Both are newly built and 
excellently conducted. Plenty of recreation is provided for 
visiting tourists. 

New Smyrna is the next point of interest, and here you will 
find an old city, in some respects as quaint as St. Augustine. 
The big-game hunting and fishing in this vicinity, and the out- 
door sport generally, attract many tourists and invalids, all of 
whom generally journey farther south to the famous Indian 
River country, to Palm Beach, Miami, and Nassau. I only 
hope that all visitors to the home of the orange and the alli- 
gator will receive the same pleasant and lasting impressions 
that I received. The sight of the orange-groves at Rockledge 
will amply repay one for the trip to this portion of the New 

(Continued on page 118.) 
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‘* Whilst we together jovial sit 

Careless, and crowned with mirth and wit, 
We'll think of all the friends we know 
And drink to all worth drinking to.” 
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When you buy Shaving Soap— 


A soap expressly for the face and to come in contact with its 
delicate and sensitive tissues, are you willing to ‘‘ take your chances ”’ 
with a soap made by some soap maker, without sufficient experience 
—of materials you know nothing about—put together in some hap- 
hazard way and calleda Shaving Soap—or w ill you insist upon the 
very best article you can buy—made by a firm that has been engaged 
for a life-time in the manufacture of Shaving Soap—and whose repu- 
tation is world-wide ? 


Williams’ Soaps are prepared by the only firm in the world 
making a specialty of shaving soaps, and represent the skill and 
experience of over 60 years devoted to the difficult problem of making 
a perfect soap for shaving. 





























Williams’ Soaps sold everywhere, but sent by mail if wir dealer does not supply you. 
WILLIAMS’ SHAVING STICK, 25c. LUXURY SHAVING TABLET, 25c. 
GENUINE YANKEE SHAVING SOAP, 10c. SWISS Pong | SHAVING CREAM, 50@c. 
WILLIAMS’ SHAVING SOAP (Barbers), 6 round cakes, 1 lb., goc. Exquisite also for ‘Toilet. 


Lonpox: THE J. B. WILLIAMS’ CO., Glastonbury, Conn, D&®s?=*- 


Paris. SYDNEY. 
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MARIANI 


(MARIANI WINE) 


No other preparation has ever received so many 
voluntary testimonials from eminent people as the 
world-famous Mariani Wine. 


Gives Appetite, 
Produces Refreshing Sleep, 
A Safeguard Against Mental 
Diseases. 


For overworked men, delicate women, sickly chil- 
dren this healthful, invigorating and stimulating 
tonic has no equal. 

Dosz.—A small wine-glass full three times a day. 
Sold by all druggists. Refuse substitutes. 


BEST FORTHE 
BOWELS 


If you haven't a regular, healthy movement of the 
bowels every day. you're sick, or will be. Keep your 


bowels open, and be well. Force,in the shape of 
violent physic or pill poison.is dangerous. The 
smoothest, easiest, most perfect way of keeping the 


bowels clear and clean is to tuke 
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Pleasant, Palatable, Potent. Taste Good. Do Good, 
Never Sicken, Weaken, or Gripe. 10c, 25¢, We Write 
for free sample, and booklet on health. Address 
Sterling Remedy Company, Chicago, Montreal, New York. 322a 


KEEP YOUR BLOOD GLEAN 








A Photo-Button of Yourself 
like these examples-FREE! 
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With a three months’ 
Weekly, costing you one 
production of your own 
relative or friend) in the 
(delicately tinted by hand 


subscription to Leslie’s 
dollar, will be given ‘a re- 
photograph (or that of any 
form of a photo-button 
framed inFrench gilt. These 
little miniatures are ex- quisitely executed. They 
make. most attractive on souvenirs. The examples 
given herewith show the exact size » and stvle. Cut out this announcement 





and return it to the publishers along with a good photograph of yourself 


(which will be returned to you after the artists are through with it, if you 
desire it and will inclose a two-cent stamp for that purpose), remitting at 
the same time $1.00 in currency or postal note; and you will at once be put 
on the Les.ie’s subscription list, 
and in a few days thereafter the 
miniature will be mailed to you. 
ADDRESS 


LESLIE’S WEEKLY, 


110 FIFTH AVENUE, 
NEW YORK CITY. 




















121 Nas-au Street, 


Vou Needn’ t Care a Bution 


if you’ve a Bachelor’s But- 
ton, with Improved Wash- 
burne Patent Fasteners, 
whether you lose a suspen- 
ow button or not. Siip it 

push down the lever; it 
holds like grim death. By 
mail, 10 cts. Catalogue of 
novelties made with Wash- 
burne fasteners, iree on 
request. 


AMERICAN RING CO., Box 85, Waterbury, Conn. 


SEND No MONEY 


[ex@ia-saawe For our magnificently engraved double 
Qo «hunting case watch of Gold alloy with ex- 
tra 14 karat gold plate, equal in ap pear- 
ance to any 35 dollar watch. Movement is 
the best make, fully jeweled, duplex 
escapement, quick train, pat.pinion, 
accurately regulated and adjusted 
with 20 YEAR GUARANTEE 
Railroad men all over the country 
buy this watch on account of its 
waa durability andtimekeep ing quali- 
mties. Jur factory price is $42.00 
per doz. ; for the nex t60 days we 
will send you one sample for free 
inspection, If fully satisfied pay 
50 and express charges, other- 
wise not one cent. State nearest 
express office, and if L as or 
Gents’ watch. FRR a 
handsome Chain and Charm worth $1 with every Watch. ae ogue 
free. Excelsior W*tch Co.,938 Central Bank Bldg. Chicaco. 


These Cigars are manufactured under 
the most favorable climatic conditions and 
from the mildest blends of Havana to- 
bacco. If we had to pay the imported 
cigar tax our brands would cost double the 
money. Send for booklet and particulars, 

















CORTEZ CIGAR CO., KEY WEST. 








All kinds kept in stock 

BLANK BOOKS and made to order by 
FINDLER & WIBEL, 

New York, 


100 éaros'c 35c 


name and address, latest style. Order filled day received. 
Not aay ony oaeenare at twice the ret Special in 
ducements to Agents. Booklet“ CARD STYLE” FREE! 
EJ. SCHUSTER PTG, & EN PTG. & ENG, CO., Dept. 17, St. Louis, Mo, 


and Liquor Habit cured in 10 
to: 20 days. Nopay till cured. 
Write DR. J. L. STEPHENS CO., 
Dept. [. 4, Lebanon, Ohio. 


Sure cure, —— relief, sample 
treatment of our Red Cross Pile 
and Fistulae Cure and Book 


mailed free. Rea Bros. Co., Dept. 1, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Baltimore Rye 


Tonical 
Nutritious 
Delicious 
Cheering 
Comforting 
Strengthening 


because it is 


Pure and Old 


Sold at all First-Class Cafés and by Jobbers., 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 
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vention of the Age. Secur- 
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or lotions torubon, It does 
the work. Investigate! 
**Booklet No. ” giving full information matied, immedi- 
ately on receipt 2c. stampandthisadvt. Cail or address 
MAGNETIC TRUSS CO,, 1145 Broadway, near 26th St., , ¥, 


LONDON ‘ENCLAND). 


THE LANCHAM Portland Place. Unrival- 
ed situation at top of Regent Street. A favorite hotel 
with Americans. Every modern improvement. 











ECZEMA for BLOOD and SKIN. Cures Eezema and all Skin 
Diseases. At druggistsor sent by express prepaid. 


CURE 507.81, 1602. $1.50. Eezema Cure Co., Rochester, N. Y. 





Leslie’s Bureau of Resort-Travel 


Will furnish trustworthy information relating to Winter 


Resorts: their hotels, rates, etc., and the best routes by 
which such resorts are reached. There is no charge for 
this service. Inquiries should be accompanied by post- 


age (4 cents) and be addressed to 


Leslie’s Bureau of Resort-Travel. 


CLYDE 
LINE 


Only Direct Water Route from 
BOSTON, PROVIDENCE and 


NEW YORK 


to CHARLESTON and 
JACKSONVILLE 


FLORIDA 


Fast Modern Steamships and Ex- 
cellent Service 3 Three Sailings a 
Week from New York, Affording 
Rail Connections to all Southern 
Resorts. 

















WM. P. CLYDE & CO., Gen’l Agts. 
THEO, G. EGER, G. M. 


19 State Street, New York 
BRONCHIAL 


BROWN’S thoctes 


“The best preparation for colds, coughs, 
and asthma. 
MRS. S. A. WATSON, Temperance Lecturer. 
“* Pre-eminently the best.” 
REV. HENRY WARD BEECHER. 
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pom. Reliable and Guaranteed. No 
fire. No Government Inspection. 
CABIN LAUNCHES and ROW 
i) BOATS. Send for catalogue. 
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Box 19, Racine Junction, 
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The New South. 


(Continued from page 108.) 

South. The lemon, tangarine, lime, and grape-fruit trees are 
included, and, as I write, the fragrance of the luscious fruit 
picked from the trees in the large orchard owned by ex-Con- 
gressman Williams and from the gardens in the rear of the 
new Rockledge Hotel fills the room. The odor of many flowers 
is likewise blown direct to my room from the front gardens. 
The moss-covered trees shelter the guests from the hot mid-day 
sun, enabling them to enjoy the boating, fishing, and yachting 
life on the river which runs close to each of the three splendid 
hostelries comprising the Rockledge system—the Plaza, the In- 
dian River, and the New Rockledge hotels. 

About 50,000 boxes of fine oranges will be shipped from this 
vicinity this year, while it is expected that the trees will yield 
considerably over 100,000 boxes next year. 

At either of the three hotels you may start out in naphtha 
launches or boats for an alligator hunt, or for deer, wildcats, 
raccoons, wild turkeys, ducks, quail, jack snipe, or plover. They 
will also equip you for a bout with black and channel bass, lake 
and speckled trout, pickerel, pompano, cavally, and mullet. 
Surf-bathing is often enjoyed, as Rockledge is only eight miles 
from the Atlantic Ocean. 

I imagined that I was pretty well prepared for the sights ia 
and about Palm Beach, but [ have hesitated for some time, my 
pen in hand—and [ still hesitate—waiting for an appropriate in- 
spiration such as would enable me to accurately describe the 
scene that lies in and about this tropical fairyland. Shortly 
after daybreak I arose from my luxurious couch in the Hotel 
Royal Poinciana, wondering how the weather was in New York, 
and if it was cold enough there to nip noses. The first thing to 
be seen from my window was a tall, stately cocoanut-tree, fairly 
loaded with ripe and growing fruit. A vast stretch of palms, 
bybiscus and other flowering shrubs, vines, roses, and tropical 
foliage is to be seen on every side, between the hotel and beauti- 
ful Lake Worth. While in this exalted state I would not have 
been greatly surprised bad I seen monkeys and Hottentots vyiug 
with each other in the cocoanut grove for possession of the ed- 
ible nuts. To milk a cocoanut before breakfast is great fun, 
anda great luxury. A native colored boy climbed a tree, picked 
a half-green specimen, cracked open the husk against the tree, 
and cut out witha knife the soft one of the three ‘‘ eyes” in the 
end of the cocoanut. I then drank of the contents to my heart’s 
content. After plucking an orange, a lemon, a lime, a sappo- 
dilla and a guava from the near-by trees, my attention was 
called to a neglected breakfast, which was soon dispatched, after 
which I joined a bicycle chair party bound for the jungle, the 
alligator farm (where we saw several hundred alligators and 
crocodiles), the ostrich farm, the giant rubber-tree, and Mr. 
Lainhart’s fruit and vegetable plantation. Upon our return, 
we visited the magnificent bathing beach, the casino, the mam- 
moth salt-water bathing pool, and The Breakers, formerly Palm 
Beach Inn. 

We had the pleasure of meeting a man who seems to be uni- 
versally loved by all Americans—Joseph Jefferson, the veteran 
actor. He was deeply in earnest, and his honest eyes fairly 
sparkled as he told us of his morning’s experience with a couple 
of foxy ‘‘snappers.” He caught one, but declared that the sec 
ond one knew more than some actors, for he would eat all the 
bait thrown in except that on the hook. Finally he very care- 
fully nibbled the bait off Mr. Jefferson’s hook on both sides, 
whisked his tail, as much as to say ‘‘ No, you don’t,” and struck 
out forsea. Our dear old Rip Van Winkle is still laying for 
that ‘‘snapper.” His winter cottage adjoins The Breakers, fac- 
ing the ocean. 

On the opposite side of Lake Worth lies a young and modern 
city known as West Palm Beach, only about two years old. 
‘*The Palms,” facing the Hotel Royal Poinciana, a popular- 
priced and homelike inn, is the principal hotel. Excellent fish- 
ing, boating and bathing, bicycling, and driving are to be en- 
joyed here. 

The marvelous development of the East Coast of Florida 
to-day is almost wholly due to the pluck, perseverance, and 
finances of one man, Mr. Henry M. Flagler, of New York. He 
has spent many millions in an endeavor to open to the seeker 
after health and pleasure a wild yet rich and fertile country, 
of equal value, if not vastly more so, from a commercial stand- 
point. The railway system built by Mr. Flagler from Jackson- 
ville to Miami, and the hotel system established by him along 
the line of the railroad, including Nassau (reached from Miami 
by the fine boats of the Peninsular and Occidental Steamship 
Company, of which he is president), have transformed this 
heretofore non-productive territory into a veritable Garden of 
Eden. He has builded wiser than he knows of, for the East 
Coast of Florida will become, before the first quarter of a century 
passes the mile-stone, the centre of numerous industries. This 
great development, now seemingly improbable, will bring forth 
large cities; the now neglected wilds of the East Coast of Flor- 
ida will be covered with prosperous homes; large seats of learn- 
ing, schools, and work-shops will be established, where indus- 
trial arts and sciences will be taught and instruction given in 
mining and civil engineering for the purpose of developing the 
natural resources of this part of the State. Where forests, jun- 
gles, and ’glades now exist, immense peach, orange, and lemon 
orchards will produce, in future years, fruit as spontaneously 
as the wheat-fields of the great Northwest, which produce the 
proverbial staff of life. This will lead to the erection of mam- 
moth canning and cooperage factories and numerous manu- 
facturing establish ments, and many benefits will follow the touch 
of man as he plies his calling on land and sea. The harbors will 
shelter and provision the ships that will carry the commerce of 
the New World to foreign shores, and the navies of all nations 
will ride in safety along the shores of Biscayne Bay, which 
means sunshine, salt breezes, flowers, and the health-giving 
properties of nature. 

Miami, Fla., the terminal of the East Coast Railway and its 
steamship connections, was reached by the writer Christmas 
Day. Four years ago this spot, now called the Magic City of 
the South, was a village of two houses beautifully located on 
the Miami (Sweetwater) River and Biscayne Bay. Tropical 
trees and flowers grew wild where solid blocks of business 
buildings now stand. One of the most beautiful hotels, the 
Royal Palm, has been constructed upon the circle formed by 


the emptying of the river into the bay, and from its broad 
verandas and accompanying drives can be seen the boundless 
expanse of the Atlantic Ocean just beyond Cape Florida. Mi- 
ami will be in time the leading commercial point in Florida, 
due to her natural location and advantages generally from a 
seaport standpoint, provided, however, that the United States 
government will recognize the existing and very remarkable 
facts that are presented in connection with the deepening of an 
appropriate channel leading from the city to the sea. 

Much may be said as regards the climate, soil, and tropical 
growths in and about this remarkable city; for they practically 
correspond in this respect to Cuba and Nassau. 

The drive to Cocoanut Grove is an experience that will live 
in one’s memory for a life-time. Part of thedrive takes you 
through a tropical jungle, the whole leading to the Sweetwater 
Spring in front of Mr. Kirk Monroe’s home, which is beauti- 
fully situated overlooking the ocean. ‘The famous author was 
very kind to our party, and we had the pleasure of inspecting 
his den and his orange-grove. ‘‘ Through Swamp and ’Glade,” 
one of his most interesting books, was written here, and in it he 
displays a remarkable knowledge of the Seminole Indians, their 
habits, traits, and characteristics. His later works have also 
been written at Cocoanut Grove. 

The Seminole Indians, who live near Miami, are an interest- 
ing sight to tourists. They do not often come to town. It may 
be interesting to give the names of some of the leaders of the 
tribe, as follows: Key West Billie, Indian Charlie, Robert Os- 
ceola, Billie Tiger, Jobunie Jumper, Miami Jimmie, Billie Bow- 
legs, Doctor Jimmie, Doctor Tom, and Big Tiger. 

Residents of Miami and visitors were very much disturbed 
Christmas Day, over the knowledge that another vessel had 
been wrecked the night before upon the dangerous reefs lying 
just outside the entrance to Biscayne Bay. It was ascertained 
later that the name of the vessel was the Homeric ; also that 
the wreckers who took her off the shoals received $7,000 sal- 
vage. Two days previous the Oswald was wrecked near the 
same spot, while about seven days previous a large vessel was 
wrecked off Key West, farther south, the wreckers securing in 
the former case about $20,000, and in the latter case $12,000 
salvage. Further inquiry developed facts so astonishing that I 
am prompted to quote them in behalf of the measure now be- 
fore Congress, in which some of the most prominent citizens of 
Florida appeal for an appropriation that wi!l prevent the fur- 
ther wrecking of vessels at this point. 

During the last five years twenty vessels have gone ashore 
between Key West and Miami, a distance of 165 miles. One- 
half the number became wrecks, and the cargoes were lost with 
them. The last five ships wrecked here could have reached a 
harbor of safety in Biscayne Bay, forty miles in length, had 
the channel been deep enough for them to enter. The nearest 
harbor on the north, 365 miles distant, is Jacksonville, the near- 
est on the south being Key West. Four of these ships were 
wrecked last September. The lives of two entire crews, except- 
ing two men from one vessel, were lost, while the value of each 
vessel wrecked will amount to from $20,000 to $300,000. 

A survey has been made by the government engineers, and 
an eighteen-foot channel has been recommended as a result. 
The appropriation asked for, $900,000, is very small compared 
with the amount of benefit that will result to shipping and 
commercial interests generally in the next few years. Many 
and excellent are the reasons advanced in behalf of a suitable 
deep-water channel at this point. Increased commerce between 
America and the Islands of the West Indies, the Bahamas and 
Honduras, and South and Central America would naturally 
follow. The import and export business between these points 
would develop rapidly. Fruits and vegetables, tobacco and 
raw sugar from, and merchandise, agricultural implements, 
cattle, lumber, turpentine, naval stores, dry goods, and other 
necessities to these tropical ports would greatly increase in vol- 
ume and value, while Florida would be the recipient of, doubt- 
less, many millions of dollars additional of invested capital that 
now cannot be secured. The time has arrived for better mail, 
shipping, and passenger facilities between the South American 
countries and the United States. The establishment of a deep- 
water canal at Miami will bring about these results ; in addition 
it will make Miami one of the most important naval stations 
extant, where, in time of peace or war, ships may be coaled, 
watered, and provisioned at all times with absolute safety. 

The ocean voyages to and from old Nassau were memorable 
ones, and the stay there delightful and restful. The flying fish, 
the wild ducks, the little negro boys who dive for England’s 
silver and copper pieces in twenty to thirty feet of clear water 
as vessels approach and leave the wharf, the native barefoot 
women, with trays of live ducks, turkeys, chickens, vegetables 
and fruits on their heads, the silk cotton, the rubber (banyan), 
the royal poinciana, the royal palm, the banana, the mango, 
the papaw, the cocoanuts, the bread fruit, the sugar apple, the 
orange, lemon, lime, grape fruit, sappodilla, almond, shaddock 
and guava trees, as well as the many other forms of edible and 
tropical fruit and flowers, are all instructive and inspiring 
sights. Nassau has many quaint little shops and shell stores, 
sponge yards, and markets; a number of interesting drives lead 
through the narrow lanes and streets of Grantstown, Baines- 
town and De Lanceytown, and around the ancient forts. Dusky 
little beggars, boys and girls, besiege one on every side with the 
cry ‘‘ Let a penny come, boss,” or *‘ mistress.” One little chap 
keeps a number of small lizards inside his shirt, next to his 
chocolate-colored stomach, except when displayed for sale. 

The rest, the quiet, the balmy air, the sailing, yachting and 
launch trips to the sea gardens, where one can see old ocean’s 
growths through glass bottoms in the boat, and to the shell and 
bathing beaches; the use of summer clothing in winter, the luxu- 
riant quarters at the modern hotels, the golf privileges, the 
open air shopping, the ripe and luscious growing fruits and 
flowers, the native colored soldier-police, the phosphorescent 
lake, the Queen’s staircase, the sisal hemp plantation, the beauti- 
ful colors (pale and deep blue, emerald green, violet and shell 
pink) of the harbor and ocean waters, all may here be enjoyed, 
indulged in, witnessed, and possessed. 

The best dally newspaper in Florida is the Times-Union and 
Citizen, of Jacksonville. Havens of Jacksonville, Hains of 
Daytona, and Coonlie of Nassau, are all skilled photographers. 

It is rather difficult to advise which of the East Coast resorts 
alone should be visited. They all possess natural and beautiful 





attractions. The superb hotels of the Florida East Coast Sys 
tem are not excelled the world over. Each one is managed by 
arenowned hotel manager. Golf is the most popular winter game 
in Florida and Nassau this year, as it was last. The game is 
now at its height. All the hotels have splendid links, while the 
new eighteen-hole course at the Royal Poinciana is a big draw 


ing card for Palm Beach. From St. Augustine down the coast, 
including Nassau, may be found magnificent roads, constructed 
of coquina and coraline rock, and beaches for the use of bicy 
clists and automobile owners. If you do not now ride a wheel, 
learn before you come to Florida. The charm and quiet rest- 
fulness of these resorts furnish a daily and hourly tonic fo: 
those who are ill and overworked. The tropical fruits, th« 
fresh vegetables and berries, the delightful climate, the breezes 
(Kirk Monroe calls them ‘ wafters”), the society and musica! 
events, the rides and drives to the Everglades, the cocoanut and 
palmetto groves, the orange groves and the pineapple fields (this 
industry is growing by leaps and bounds along the coast), to 
gether with the bathing in and the sailing, yachting, and fish 
ing on the Matanzas, San Sebastian, North, Tomoka, Halifax 
Indian, and Miami Rivers, the ocean, the bays, and the lakes, 
are all features to which I should like to pay particular atten 
tion. A better plan will be to inform those who read this arti 
cle that a vast fund of interesting and instructive matter, illus 
trated, may be obtained from the East Coast officials in St 
Augustine, or from railway ticket offices in large cities in vari 
ous parts of the United States. Much is to be gained in thi 
way of the ancient and natural history and development an 
achievements generally of Florida. 
CHARLES ELLEY HALL, 
General Staff Correspondent. 


American Citizenship Abused. 


Public attention has been frequently called to various abuse: 
of our naturalization laws, but we do not remember to have 
seen before the particular abuses pointed out and dwelt upon 
which Hon. Oscar Straus, ex-minister to Turkey, brought up fo: 
consideration in a recent address before the students of Harvard 
University. Certainly no one has set the matter before th 
public in a clearer light. The abuse in question consists in th: 
taking out by citizens of other countries of naturalization papers 
in the United States with no intention of remaining here, but 
simply that they may take advantage of the rights and priv 
ileges acquired by American citizenship to further their own 
selfish and personal interests in other lands. Mr. Straus de 
clares that a Jarge part of the time of our State Department and 
our diplomatic agents abroad is taken up in adjusting difficulties 
caused by this class of persons. Speaking of his own experience 
in Turkey Mr. Straus said thata very large proportion of Ame1 
ican naturalized citizens of Ottoman origin were of this class, 
They came here for no other purpose than to put themselves 
under the zgis of our laws in order to better carry out their 
own schemes in their own land. The same was true, he said, 
of great numbers of native Cubans who came here to be natural- 
ized’in the years before our war with Spain. These ‘‘ American” 
citizens were chiefly responsible for the chronic state of insur- 
rection which existed in Cuba prior to our occupation of the 
island. In these instances, and many others which might be 
named, our friendly relations with other nations have often 
been seriously menaced by persons claiming to be American 
citizens while they had no just right to the title. In Mr. Straus’s 
opinion, naturalization effected for such purposes should be 
treated by our government as fraudulent. As aremedy for the 
evil he suggested the adoption of an amendment to our laws to 
the effect that the return of a naturalized citizen to the country 
of his nativity, except for a temporary stay or a brief visit, 
shall be presumptive evidence of the abandonment of his Amer- 
ican citizenship. It will not be questioned that the abuse 
pointed out by Mr. Straus is of the gravest character and one 
that calls for prompt and effective treatment. Cases of the 
kind dwelt upon by him are notoriously common. Among them 
are such persons as the Fenians, many of whom have come to 
the United States in years past and ‘‘ taken out their papers ” 
for the sole purpose of making their American citizenship a 
cover for carrying on more safely their intrigues ana murderous 
conspiracies against England. Anarchists and chronic disturb- 
ers from other countries are constautly doing the san. thing 
Such cowardly and outrageous impositions upon the good name 
of our American institutions ought not to be tolerated. 


Puffed Up. 


But SHE Gor OvER Ir: 


Ir sometimes takes nerve to quit a habit, even after it is 
plain that the habit is ruining the health. 

A little woman who was sick from coffee poisoning (and 
there are thousands like her) writes, ‘‘I had become almost a 
coffee fiend, drinking it at each meal, then afterward I was so 
nervous and weak that I would drink more coffee. I was a 
great sufferer with stomach and heart trouble. 

‘* Everything I ate distressed me. There would be great pu(ls 
beneath my eyes, and my hands and feet were terribly swollen. 
I was reduced to 108 pounds, and was really slowly dying. 

‘* A gentleman talked seriously to husband and myself about 
my giving up coffee and using Postum Food Coffee. He cun- 
vinced me, from his own and others’ experiences, that probably 
coffee was the cause of my trouble, so we tried Postum, but at 
first it seemed so flat and tasteless that I was almost discour- 
aged. However, I looked at the directions on the package and 
found I had not been boiling it long enough, so I followed the 
directions exactly and had a clear, rich beverage, with a strong 
ring of good coffee, and very delicious taste. 

‘*T began to sleep better and was not quite so nervous, my 
stomach and heart trouble slowly disappeared, and, of course, 
as I was getting well I stuck to Postum, and that was easy, be- 
cause it tasted so good. Now after a year’s using I can truly 
say I never felt better in my life, have no trouble whatever 
with my stomach, sleep well, eat well, and weigh 12714 pounds. 
My nervous headaches have all disappeared. I feel like telling 
everybody that is ill to try leaving off coffee and use Postum 
Food Coffee, for it will surely work a cure.” Mrs. Ella Kitch- 
ing, Salinas, Cal. . 
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California 
Winter 
Resorts 


Coronado, Pasadena, 
Catalina, Santa Barbara, 
Monterey, and others. 


V A/V A/V A/T he/ Ve! he! ee 


Islands as bewitching as 
Capri, a coast as gay as the 
Riviera, mountains rivaling 
the Alps. 


A winter climate surpassing 
that of Egypt and Algiers. 


Sumptuous hotels with 
accommodations for 
thousands of guests. 
The California Limited runs 
daily, Chicago to Los 
Angeles and San Francisco, 
via Santa Fe Route. 

For illustrated pamphlets, address 

General Passenger Office, 
The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway, 
CHICAGO. 
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THE HAYNES-APPERSON 


AUTOMOBILE 









: No 

We are the Noise, 
Oldest Manu- No Vi- 
facturers in \I bration, 
America. Es 


Our 1901 
Model Is 
Now Ready (& 
eX 
BUY 
THE BEST 
We are not just experimenting, but have a prac- 
tical carriage to offer. Our carriages are especially 
adapted for country roads and long trips. 
GASOLINE SYSTEM--HUNDREDS IN USE 


Extract from letter received from Ear! Russell, of 
England : 

“One special feature of the car is the extraor- 
dinarily steady way in which she climbs all ordi- 
nary inclines on a road. The running is also 
remarkably smooth and quiet. In appearance, I 
think she is the handsomest car I have yet seen 
anywhere. and I am quite satisfied that I have value 
for my money.’ 

WRITE FOR CATALOGUE showing Two, Four 
and Six Passenger Vehicles. 


The Haynes-Apperson Co., 
: KOKOMO, INDIANA, U.S. A. 
THE “SOHMER” HEADS THE 


LIST OF THE HIGHEST 
GRADE PIANOS. 


SOHMER 
PIANOS 


Sohmer Building, 02!z, Ss'estgom 
5th Avo., cor. 22d St. York. 





On rising — for a 
clear head—drink 


ite 
wBPWATER, 


GOES ECZEMA GURE $Loteaieenndts choses 0 


BEAUTIFUL BUST 




















UARANTEED. 
A Bust Developer 
THAT DEVELOPS. 
SAFE, SURE PERMANENT. 


Beautiful booklet mailed showing 
‘a perfectly developed Form on 
receipt of 2c. to pay postage. 

THE MADAME TAXIS TOILET CO., 
DEPT. ©. x CHICAGO, ILL. 


OUR MARINE MOTORS 


are GUARANTEED To 
GIVE SATISFACTION. 
—_ Durable in Construction and 
Easy and Safe in Operation. 
aaSend for Catalogue and 
investigate our claims. 
TRUSCOTT BOAT MFG. CO., 
St, dosoph, Mich., U. S.A. 

















FORETHOUGHT. 
‘* Pay as you go, 
Then you won’t owe,” 
As you ride life’s wearisome track on ; 
*Twill give you a rest, 
But yet I'd suggest 
That you save enough to get back on. 
Judge. 


For full particulars about the best investment in 
the United States for $200 adaress ; 
Tuomas C. Powe, Providence, R. L. 








Dr. Bull’s Cough Syrup is unequaled for 
bronchitis, loss of voice, hoarseness, and other throat 
and lung affections. It cures more quickly tian any 
other medicine. 


TELEPHONE service at a private residence needs 
only a short trial to prove itself indispensable. Our 
Message Rates offer very moderate terms. New YORK 
TELEPHONE Co., 15 Dey Street, 111 West 38th Street. 


BvuILD up your systems after the hot season by 
using Dr. Siegert’s Angostura Bitters. 


Try it Once used it takes the precedence of all 
others—Cook's Imperial Extra Dry Champagne. It 
has a most delicious bouquet. 





Advice to Mothers: Mrs. WinsLow's Soors- 
1InG Syrup should always be used for children teeth- 
ing. It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
all pain. cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhea. 


TO THE DEAF.—A rich lady, cured of her deaf- 
ness and noises in the head by Dr. Nicholson's Arti- 
ficial Ear Drums, gave $25,000 to his institute, so 
that deaf people unable to procure the Ear Drums 
may have them free. Address No. L. 894, the Nich- 
olson Institute, 780 Eighth Avenue, New York. 


Use BROWN’S Camphorated Saponaceous DEN- 
TIFRICE for the TEETH. 25 cents a jar. 
quered at last. Doctors 


PARALYSIS give icir 


amazed at recovery of patients thought incurable by 
DR. CHASE’S BLOOD AND NERVE FOOD. 
Write me about your case. Advice and proof of cures 
Free. DR. CHASE, 224 N. toth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 








Locomotor Ataxia con- 





LAUDANODY., and 
all DRUG HA B- 
ITS. ONLY PER« 
FECT, PAINLESS, 
HOME CURE KNOWN. TRIAL SAMPLE FREE, 
@r. JAMES SOCIETY, 1181 Broadway. NEw YORK 





THE NEW YORK AND FLORIDA LIM- 
ITED. 


EQUIPMENT OF TaHIs LUxURIOUS TRAIN AND 
Route Ir FoLLoOws BETWEEN NEW YORK 
AND ST. AUGUSTINE 


THE 


THIS magnificent train, the most luxurious in the 
world, steam heated, electric lighted, leaves New 
York daily, except Sunday, during the tourist season 
from January 14th to the early part of April. It 
runs through solid from New York to St. Augustine, 
excepting one drawing-room sleeping car, which is 
detached at Blackville, S. C., and runs to Augusta for 
the accommodation of travelers to this popular re- 
sort, and Aiken, 8. C. The train is composed of 
Pullman compartment cars, drawing-room sleeping 
cars, library, observation and dining cars. There 
are nine handsomely furnished compartments in the 
compartment cars. Each is complete in itself, with 
every convenience of toilet and luxury of appoint- 
ment. These royal compartments may be 
singly or en suite. 

TYhe drawing-room sleeping cars are luxuriously 
and richly appointed. Each has twelve sections and 
drawing-rooms, in addition to large toilet-rooms., 

The library car is as handsomely furnished as the 
reading-room of a modern club, and the latest peri- 
odicals make ita favorite lounging place with trav- 
elers upon this royal train. 

The dining car is a model of convenience, and the 
cuisine is maintained at the standard of the finest 
hotels 

The observation car, at the rear of the train, 
might be termed the drawing-room of this palace on 
wheels. Its sides and ends are almost entirely plate 
glass, making it a veritable sun-parlor. A wide 
platform inclosed with an ornamental brass railing 
and lighted with electricity at night forms an at- 
tractive adjunct to this beautiful car. 

The route of the New York and Florida Limited is 
from New York to Washington via the Pennsylvania 
Railroad ; from Washington to Savannah over the 
tracks of the Southern Railway ; from Savannah to 
Jacksonville and Port Tampa over the Plant System, 
and from Jacksonville to St. Augustine over the 
Florida East Coast Railway. In addition tothe New 
York and Florida Limited two other fast trains with 
dining and sleeping-car service are Operated : ‘* The 
U.S. Fast Mail,” and New York and Florida Ex- 
press. New York offices, 271 and 1185 Broadway. 
Alex. S. Thweatt, Eastern passenger agent. 











W! BARKER CO. TROY,NY. 







\\X ARE THE BEST, 
BUY THEM. 


YourChildren Cured of Bed- 
T wetting. Sample Free, Dr. 
F. E.MAY, Bloomington, lll. 


O MORPHINE and TAUDANUM 


habits cured to d OPACURA a painless home 
treatment endorsed and used by ding Phy- 
sicians. A TRIAL, TREATMENT, 
sufficent to convince you it WILL, CURE, 
sent FREE, with book of testimonials (sealed). 


OPA SPECIALTY CO., Dept. w; Chicago. 














Primary, Secondary or Tertiary Blood Poison 


Permanently Cured. You can be treated at home under 


same guaranty. If you have taken mercury, iodide potash, 
and afi have aches and pains, Mucus Patches in ‘Mouth, 
Sore Throat, Pimples, Copper Colored Spots, Ulcers on 
any part of the body, Hair or Eyebrows falling out. write 


COOK REMEDY ‘ 


374 Masonic Teme, Chicago, tll., for proofs of . Cap- 
ital $500,000. We solicit the moat obstinate cases, We have 
cured the worst cases in 15 to 35 days, 100-pageBook Free 


Easy to Make—Easy to Digest and of Exquisite Flavor. 
Strengthening, Refreshing and most Economical in use, 
Sold at all grocery stores—order it next time, 
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Foreign Travel 


Limited number of young ladies. 
Egypt. Greece, Constantinople, Italy, Spain, ete. 
Address Miss WELponN, “ The Moorings,” Howard, Pa 


FOR GOOD RESULTS 
ADVERTISE IN 


LESLIE’S WEEKLY. 


Lackawanna 


Railroad 


hic! SMOKE: 
4 No Dust : 
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wheel and to 
the comfort of its rider. 
The detachable feature 


Through = 
Erg Uey Si 


peculiar to the G & J, dispels 
the puncture bugbear. 

You can take off the outer 
covering, repair the inner 
tube and be off again in the 
time it takes to tell it. 

If you are looking for se- 
curity as well 2s comfort, 
ask for G & J Tires. 

G&J TIRE Co. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 








A $5.00 BOOK FOR $1.00. 
The Latest and Best Publication on Modern Artistic Dwellings and 
Other Buildings of Low Cost. 


PaLtiser’s AMERICAN ARCHITECTURE; 


Or, Every Man a Complete Builder. 
BE YOUR OWN ARCHITECT. 


This book will save you hundreds of dollars if you are thinking 
about building a house. 

If you are thinking of building a house you ought to buy the new 
book, Palliser’s American Architecture ; or, Every Mana 
Complete Builder, prepared by Palliser, Palliser & Co., the well- 
known Architects. 

There is not a builder or any one intending to build or otherwise 
interested that can afford to be without it. Itis a practical work and 
everybody buys it. The best, cheapest and most popular book ever 
issued on Building. Nearly four hundred drawings. A $5 book in 
size and style, but we have determined to make it meet the popular 
demand, to suit the times, so that it can be easily reached by all. 

This book contains 104 pages 11x14 inches in size, and consists 
of large 9x12 plate pages, giving plans, elevations, perspective 
views, descriptions, owners’ names, actual cost of constr action, 
no guess work, and instructions How to Build 70 C ottages, 
Villas, Double Houses, Brick Block Houses, suitable for city 
suburbs, town and country houses for the farm 
and workingmen’s homes, for all sections of 
the country, and costing from $309 to $6,500 3 
also Barns, Stables, School House, Town Hall, 
Churches, and other public buildings,together 
with specifications, form of contract, anda 
large amount of information on the erection 
of buildings, selection of site, employment 
of architects, It is worth $5 to any one, 
but I will sendytt in paper cover by mail, 
postpaid, on receipt of $1 ; bound 
in cloth, $2. 

If you ever intend to build get 
this book and study it before 
you commence. This should be 
your first step toward building a 

ouse, SO as to ascertain what 
kind of a house you wantand find 
out how much it is going to cost 
before going ahead. 

There is not one person in a 
hundred that builds a house but 
that wishes, after it is too late, 
that he had made some different 
arrangements on planning the 
interior, and would give many 
dollars to have had it otherwise, 
but it is too late. 

Also there is not one in a hun- 

. ee: dred but that will tell you that 
his house is costing a great deal more than he calculated it would. The reason of this is he starts to 
build, without proper consideration; his only foundation is the money he has to build with and large 
imaginations. About the time he has his building enclosed his imaginations vanish and his money 
with them. . : 

The value of this work to builders cannot be estimated, as it contains designs for just such houses 
@s they are called on to build every day in the wee 

There is not a builder in the country who can afford to neglect this book. 


























Remit by Express or Postal Money Order. 
Address All Orders to JUDGE CO., 110 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 





‘‘Flowers are blossoming again.” 





IN CALIFORNIA 





Mr. Spouter—* An heirloom, Johnnie, is something that’s banded down from 
father to son.” 


LITTLE JOHNNIE— Huh! That’s a funny name for pants.” the air iS pure and bracing, and the 
sun shines most all the time. No 


Established 1823. January ice, February snows, or bleak 


WILSON March winds, and you can reach it 
by the 
WHISKEY. 


That’s All! NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES 











THE WILSON DISTILLING CuU., 
Baltimore, Md. 








and their direct connections, in only 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1900 5 a." haiistian task Woon Paik. se Beate. 


el Aa Ask the nearest New York Central 


Woslen ticket agent for rates and particulars. 


Dress Fabrics. 

a i A copy of No. 5 of the ‘‘Four-Track Series,” ‘‘ America’s 
Novelties in thin Dress Fabrics Winter Resorts,” will be sent free, post-paid, to any address on 
for House and Evening Wear, receipt of a postage stamp, by George H. Daniels, General 
-. : P Passenger Agent, New York Central & Hudson River Railroad, 
Barege, Grenadine, Crépe, Grand Central Station, New York. 





Always uniform in Mousseline, Taffetas, Veilings. 
quality, absolutely 











New Colorings in Silk and 
ithe Wool and all Wool tissues. 


: wa" genuine goods Bro ) A> th bt. ANNUAL STATEMENT OF 
omy pee. oly The Manhattan Life Insurance Company 


TRADE-MARK. on every package. 
NEW YORK. 


pure, delicious and 





NEW YORK. 














WALTER BAKER & CO. Ltd., | THE TOTAL PAYMENTS TO POLICY-HOLDERS SINCE ORGANIZATION OVER 


Betantisned 1780, DORCHESTER, MASS.1 | Real Estate Trust Company $46,860,000.00 


OF PHILADELPHIA 
—_ RECEIPTS IN 1900. 
aan anno oN iin cel asaanIoaen eRe REET Southeast Corner Chestnut and Broad Streets For Premiums $1,961,691.65 
ii Ngel-\ a x. 0-14 — ; For Interest and Rents 832,909.80 


and Breath Capital (full paid) . . «. $5,000,000 $2,794,601.45 


Perfume. : Surplus and Undivided Profits . $600,000 DISBURSEMENTS IN 1900. 
wi For claims by death, and matured endowments... ........0..06 weee ee $1,242,598.65 


Allows Interest on Deposits subject to check. ioy- ivi iti sai : 
Rents Safe-Deposit Boxes in Burglar - Proof Retura to Policy holders (dividends, annuities and surrendered policies). 318,336.3! 
Vaults. Tatal Payments Go POUCH ROIGOIS. os obsess ee asec ccssccetnedescdeeesce 1,560,934.96 


Buys, sells, and leases Real Estate in Phila- | Taxes, Commissions and all other expenses 744,160.16 
delphia and its vicinity. Collects Rents and $2,305,095.12 


takes general ch tof P: 
erty. - : a ASSETS JANUARY ist, 1901. 
xecutes Trusts of every description under | (Jnited States and other Bonds owned by Company $3,574.591.00 
me “ a ies ox tet a tee Bonds and Mortgages, first lien 5,529,109. 30 
Agent for Corporations, and as Trustee under oon ae apne - — t8 aeons: 7° 
Corporation Mortgages. eal “state owne ompany 3,996, 757.72 
Th | d Loans and Liens on Policies in force 1,046, 343.18 
@ improve FRANK K. HIPPLE, President Cash in Bank and on hand 167,159.90 
WILLIAM R. PHILLER, Secretary Net Deferred Premiums and Premiums in course of collection...., 183,707.46 


BOSTON WILLIAM PF, NORTH, Treasurer Interest due and accrued, and all other assets 345.937.41 
| THOMAS B. PROSSER, Real Estate Officer $16, 367,635.09 


GARTER LIABILITIES. 


Amount required to re-insure outstanding policies, New York Standard, 4%. $14,364,642.00 
is an Essential of the 


ecome a Pe SS ee eee ees eee ted cee ere beeihstbss 196,138.71 

andow | ero | FUND TO PROVIDE FOR POSSIBLE DEPRECIATION IN ASSETS 100 , 000.00 
Well-Dressed Man. | 
ALWAYS EASY | 


by using the famous : = = 3 3 $14,660, 780.71 
EVERY PAIR WARRANTED 


Sandow 
THE : | 
y CUSHION 


ier LA Surplus, $1,706,854.98. 
BUTTON \ 
<CLASP) 
Lies flat to the leg — 


Dumb-Bells 
| never slips, tears nor unfastens. 


PRES Pre Sande » tavention, ant cones tn Come We, the undersigned, a Committee elected by the Board of Directors of the 
THE NAME “BOSTON GARTER” | 
is stamped on every loop. (| DEAF NESS@ 0%: HENRY B. STOKES, ~- President. 


Theee eprings give thei strength. In addition to the Manhattan Life Insurance Company to examine the accounts of the Company, hereby 
ryw . L. HALSEY, Vice-Presinent. H. Y. WEMPLE, Seconp Vick-PRESIDENT. 
Sold Eve here f: H. GIFFIN, Secretary. F, MACKEL, Assistant SECRETARY 
Grngie Fete, Silk 50c, Cotton 25c. 


























No. 1. Children’s, Pair, $1.25 | No. 4. Youths’, Pair, $2.50 . 
No. 1 Children’s, Pair, $1.95 (No & Ladies,’ “ag0 | | Insurance Department 
No. 3. Boys’, - 1.75 | No. 6. Men’s, id 3.00 
Complete in box with chart of exercises. 


Fall and Winter Sports Catalogue Free on ala 
A. G. Spalding & Bros. Chicago. Gain in Surplus, Gain in Insurance written, 
(Incorporated) Denver , Gain in Assets, Gain in Insurance in force, 
Gain in Income. 


BENJAMIN GRIFFEN, WALTER C. STOKES, P 
NP PALMER, SIMEON FORD, { Committee. 








1. 4 4. 4 4 4 Ae to fr Ae Mi de Mi dlr hn. dr 











ee ia cusdes, tae ot a eee noe certify that we have carefully examined in detail the assets of the Company, and that 
It will pay you M. W. TORREY, Acruaxy. 


develops the muscles, many of which could not be 7 J > Ps 
reached by the use of ordinary bells. Sandow recom- they are correctly shown in the foregoing statement. The liabilities shown include 
iled on receipt of price. TO ADVERTISE W. B. LANE, Sup’r oF AGENCIEs. 
GEO. FROST OO. Makers Z. T. EMERY, M. D., Consuttine Prysician. 


eae een.” Se «eee | the reserve on policies in force as calculated and certified to by the New York 
ye in Leslie’s Weekly. G. W. WELLS, M. D., Resipent Puysician 


' “The New York Central Leads the World.”—Lesue's Weexcr. 


























